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Chronicle 


Peace Conference.—Recent developments have made 
it clear that the German Government does not intend to 
depart from its policy of passive resistance to the repara- 
tion demands of the Allies; but it has 
not yet transpired what means of en- 
forcement the Allies will employ. 
On March 16, the Reparations Commission sent a note 
to Germany and published a communiqué, which began 
by calling the attention to an article of the Versailles 
Treaty, which reads as follows: 


The Reparations 
Question 


Article 235 of the Treaty of Versailles stipulates that Ger- 
many shall pay before May 1, 1921, the equivalent of 20,000,000,- 
000 gold marks, this 20,000,000,000 marks going towards payment 
of the costs of the. army of occupation, the feeding of Germany 
and the supplying of raw materials and the balance going to the 
reparations account. 

The note reviewed the negotiations carried on between 
the German Government and the Reparations Commis- 
sion, from which it appears that on March 4, 1920, and 
again on June 15, 1920, the Commission asked Germany 
what it could offer as payment of the 20,000,000,000 gold 
marks mentioned in Article 235. On June 23, 1920, the 
German Government informed the Commission that it 
would make known at a later date how the sum de- 
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marks. To this the Commission replied that the deliv- 
eries made by Germany could not be estimated at a 
higher value than 8,000,000,000 gold marks, and added 
to this statement a request that Germany present de- 
tails as to how the remaining 12,000,000,000 gold marks 
would be paid. After the failure of the London Con- 
ference, Germany, on March 14, answered the request of 
the Commission by declaring that it considered German 
obligations under Article 235 to have been already ful- 
filled. To this communication the Commission replied 
by notifying Germany: 

First, that it must acquit between now and May 1 of the balance 


of the 20,000,000,000 gold marks, and second, that it must before 
March 23 make a first payment of 1,000,000,000 gold marks on 


account of the 12,000,000,000 due. 
The Commission also informed Germany that it would 
consider proposals along certain lines made by Germany 
before April 1. Insistence was further laid on the fact 
that the payment of the 20,000,000,000 marks was quite 
distinct from the reparation payments planned in the 
Paris accord of January 23, 1921. 

Aftet the publication of this communiqué matters 
naturally rested until after the plebiscite in Upper 
Silesia. The success of the Germans in the popular vote 
gave rise to the belief that Germany would make new 
proposals. Whatever hopes, however, were entertained 
of this nature received but meager support in the official 
communication handed by the German chargé d'affaires 
at Paris to the Commission on Reparations, on March 
22. This note stated that Germany could not and did 
not accept the valuation of only 8,000,000,000 marks put 
on its deliveries by the Reparation Commission, that it 
had already paid 20,000,000,000 marks, and therefore 
was under no obligation of paying the alleged deficit of 
12,000,000,000 marks. Accordingly the German Govern- 
ment formally protested that it owed neither the 
1,000,000,000 marks demanded by the Commission on 
the date of March 23, nor the remaining 11,000,000,000 
marks to be paid later. However the note declared that 
Germany was ready to present arguments that she had 
fulfilled the obligation undertaken in Article 235, and 
to show that in any case it was quite impossible to pay 
such a sum in so short a time. 

The reply to this communication was made by the 
Commission on March 24. The note stated that the 
Commission had fallen back on the formal stipulations 
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of the Treaty only after it had become evident that the 
German Government had no intention of fulfilling the 
obligations of Article 235; it added that the Commission 
was satisfied that Germany was in possession of funds 
adequate to meet the 1,000,000,000 marks demanded for 
March 23; and it concluded by saying that Germany had 
failed to perform her obligations and engagements, and 
as a consequence was liable to penalties. Germany was 
warned that notice of this default would be com- 
municated immediately to each of the Powers interested. 


France.—One of the most distinctive factors in the 
Catholic literary life of the country is the organized 
group of writers and journalists known as the “ Corpora- 
tion of Catholic Publicists,’ already 
numbering more than 400 members. 
Its president is M. René Bazin, the 
distinguished novelist and a member of the French Acad- 
emy. The Academy counts four other “ immortals ” in the 
association, the novelists, Paul Bourget and Henri Bor- 
deaux. Pierre de la Gorce, the historian of Napoleon III, 
and the tireless publicist and educator, Monseigneur 
Baudrillart. M. Duval-Arnold, chairman of the commit- 
tee on Social Reform in the Chamber of Deputies, and M. 
Lefebvre du Prey, Minister of Agriculture in the present 
Briand Cabinet, also belong to this group. The “ Corpora- 
tion” is made up of men of all political parties, royalists, 
conservatives, republicans. All however unite in the Cath- 
olic ideals which they endeavor to spread by their writ- 
ings. Their work has been productive of such splendid re- 
sults that a plan is being formed to bring about closer re- 
lations with Catholic writers in other countries. Two well- 
marked sections are found in this gild of earnest work- 
ers, the “ Writers’ Syndicate” and the “ Syndicate of 
Journalists.” For membership in the former, it is suf- 
ficient to be a Catholic, a Frenchman and a writer, and to 
be recommended by two sponsors on the committee. En- 
rolment in the Journalists’ Syndicate is more limited. 
The candidate must live on his salary as an editor and 
have been for more than three years on the regular staff 
of a newspaper. 

For these professional journalists the corporation 
has gained substantial material advantages. It repre- 
sents them in dealing with the public authorities and the 
press unions, presents their collective demands for wages 
and hours of work, maintains employment agencies on 
their behalf, and arbitrates for them in difficulties with 
employers. The two hundred senior members of the 
association travel at half rates over the railway lines, 
and the professionals are given a pension of 500 francs 
after the age of forty-five, and after fifteen years’ mem- 
bership. The Corporation is not satisfied with procur- 
ing these material advantages. At its monthly meetings 
the members are given a clearer and more comprehensive 
conception of their duty as newspapermen in all that 
concerns morals, faith and patriotism. A close connec- 
tion is maintained with the French Hierarchy. Car- 
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dinal Dubois, Archbishop of Paris, is an honorary mem- 
ber of the corporation and is represented on the Coun- 
cil by a diocesan director of the press. 

A vigorous effort is made to fortify the union which is 
the main strength of these Catholic journalists and liter- 
ary men. No better means has been thought of than to 
deepen their spiritual life. On the first Sunday of every 
month the members meet in some chapel in Paris, the 
chief center of the corporation’s activities, to hear Mass, 
receive Holy Communion, and listen to instructions on 
the religious, social and moral subjects of the day. Once 
a year, they assemble at the Basilica of Montmartre to 
attend solemn Mass, after which they take part in a pro- 
cession followed by a solemn act of consecration to the 
Sacred Heart. The corporation has a regular chaplain, 
a post which for the last six years has been filled by 
Father Janvier, the eloquent Dominican, who for two de- 
cades has been filling the office of Lenten preacher at 
Notre Dame. Each year also, the members make an 
annual retreat. The formation of this splendid organi- 
zation which has accomplished so much for the main- 
tenance of high literary and genuinely Catholic standards 
among the best writers, in France, and for fostering of 
piety and professional excellence among journalists of 
the most varied opinions, is chiefly due to the zeal and 
initiative of the illustrious soldier, writer, statesman and 
orator, Count Albert de Mun, and his friend the Vis- 
count de Marolles, who for twenty-six years was pres- 
ident of the association. The corporation was founded 
in 1886, and came prominently into view by its patriotic 
and religious activities during the first years of the Great 
War. It is now entering upon a still more active phase 
of its career. 


Germany.—The plebiscite in Upper Silesia was carried 
on, in general, without untoward incidents. The first 
reports, published March 21, indicated an overwhelm- 
ing victory for Germany, by 876,000 
to 389,000 votes. Further reports 
showed that the total ballot was 
divided on the basis of about sixty per cent German, and 
forty per cent Poli: votes. It appears that the district 
west of the Oder River and north of a line running from © 
Krappitz to Horby went overwhelmingly German, while 
in the southeastern zone, exclusive of the larger cities, 
the Poles were in the majority. Since the rich zinc, iron 
and coal mines are mostly located in this Jatter district 
the fear arose in Berlin that this section, on whose reten- 
tion or loss the fate of Germany to a great extent 
depended, might be given to Poland by the Allied Pre- 
miers. It is true that the Germans carried the cities in 
the mining region, such as Beuthen, Kattowitz and Tar- 
nowitz, but the southern agricultural regions cast an 
undoubtedly Polish vote. The power that now remains 
in the hands of the Allied Premiers is conveyed in the 
following section of the annex to the Peace Treaty: 

On the conclusion of the voting the number of votes cast in 
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each commune will be communicated by the commission to the 
principal Allied and Associated powers with a full report as 
to the taking of the vote and a recommendation as to the line 
which ought to be adopted as the frontier of Germany in Upper 
Silesia. In this recommendation regard will be paid to the 
wishes of the inhabitants, as shown by the vote, and to the 
geographical and economic conditions of the locality. 

Discussing the problem presented by the plebiscite in 
Upper Silesia with a representative of the New York 
Times, Chancellor Fehrenbach said: 

The fact that Upper Silesia is essential to the industrial center 
of Germany and to her capacity to meet her large obligation 
must be apparent to one acquainted with the facts. To divide 
the developed great area of Upper Silesia would be seriously 
to impair its capacity, which depends upon interweaving its or- 
ganization and resources, and to reduce from efficiency to con- 
fusion what is one of the highest developed industrial districts 
in the world. When you come to the decision of right, Ger- 
many has carried every area large enough to be treated as a 
unit, unless the whole principle of plebiscite is to be carried to 
an extreme that would make it ridiculous. 

We carried Upper Silesia as a whole, polling more than two- 
thirds the total vote cast. We carried the developed area, with 
Tarnowitz included, by a considerable majority. This is the area 
which owe; the highest development to German brains and 
energy. Poland has territory across the border that may be 
as rich in natural resources, but our side of the line was worked 
and developed not only for our good but the good of the world. 
For 700 years Germans have held this area. We have built it 
up and brought prosperity to it. There are no considerations 
founded on right that can justify taking it from us. 

Allied diplomats, it is stated, fear that any partition 
of the disputed district at the present time might cause 
hopeless confusion. It is even suggested that Silesia may 
be held for an indefinite period by the Allies. 

While Germany requires all her best strength and 
ability to face the endlessly perplexing problems, both 
domestic and international, that have arisen out of the 
war, she has been seriously distracted 
during the past week by a new Com- 
munist uprising. The mid-German 
industrial areas and the Hamburg district were cast into 
the throes of anarchy by the Communists’ determination 
to cause a wide-spread general strike in opposition to the 
Government. Communist workers seized the city admin- 
istration buildings in Hamburg, occupied the Blohm and 
Vose shipyards, and hoisted the red flag. Russian propa- 
ganda is said to be directly responsible for these Soviet 
disturbances. The city of Halle, in Saxony, is credited 
with housing the Communist committee directing the 
revolt. Armed workmen were marched from this center 
upon the important industrial cities of Mansfeld and Eis- 
leben. Numbers were killed in the fighting that took 
place in Ejisleben particularly, from which the Commu- 
nist revolutionists were finally expelled by the police, but 
new reinforcements were sent to join them. The Gov- 
ernor of Saxony states that most of the revolutionary 
leaders are Russians who arrived at Eisleben a few days 
before the outbreak. The Communist patrols at Halle 
are said to have ordered all men to join the Red army 
under pain of death if they refused. Similar methods 
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were used to impress men into the revolution in other 
industrial centers. Towns are plundered and destroyed, 
banks looted, and general disorder is promoted. The 
movement was carefully planned and abundant arms had 
been supplied, but the authorities believe that they will 
be able to quell the disturbances. Communist agitation is 
said to be continuing at Munich. 


Particular interest attaches to the accounts of the re- 
cent Prussian elections as discussed in the Catholic papers 
now arriving from Germany. The Center party has 
shown an almost unexpected strength. 
While the Majority Socialists led in 
the balloting with 114 representatives, 
the Centrists elected no fewer than 81. As compared 
with the Reichstag elections of 1920 the Center party 
gained 95,025 votes. The total loss of the combined 
Socialist parties as compared with the results of these 
same elections was 523,969 votes. The greatest loss by 
far was sustained by the Independents, the extreme radi- 
cal wing of German Socialism. All this augurs well for 
German democracy. 


Centrist Gains 
in Prussia 


Ireland.—Conditions in Ireland are now so bad that it 
is impossible to describe them except by using the word 
massacres. On March 23 twenty-five men were killed and 
thirty wounded. On other days 
deaths and other casualties were fre- 
quent. Reprisal follows reprisal and 
there seems no hope of an understanding between the 
two nations. Lloyd George is talking in the blatant 
strain which has made him a mockery amongst honest 
men, denouncing the Irish for lack of moral courage, 
refusing a parley unless Sinn Fein lays down arms, and, 
of course, exalting the ruthlessness of his brutal Govern- 
ment. Under date of March 24, the New York World 
announced that the British military chief, Macready, is 
to have full charge of all relief in Ireland, a plan ex- 
cogitated to block the operations of the American Com- 
mission for Relief which has been working in coopera- 
tion with the Irish White Cross. The British argument 
in favor of this barbarous decision is that American 
money would relieve Sinn Fein of heavy financial bur- 
dens and thus enable the Republicans to resist English 
coercion more effectively. Lloyd George boasts that the 
Commons and people of England approve of his attitude 
towards Ireland. This may or may not be true of the 
Britons, but certainly other nations hold the works and 
pomps of this new Prussian Premier in abhorrence. 
Meetings of protest have been held in Italy and Switzer- 
land, and many Continental papers are denouncing the 
inhuman atrocities perpetrated by the British uniformed 
assassains. L’Humanité of Paris declares: 


The Reign of 
Blood 


England evacuates Northern Persia and withdraws a part of 
her troops from Mesopotamia, where the Arab revolt was be- 
coming more dangerous. She is trying in India, in Egypt by 
negotiations more or less false to appease the native agitation. 
But she attempts nothing to put an end to the growing civil war 
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which is raging in Ireland, or, at least, she continues to believe 
that by proceedings worthy of Cromwell, or the Duke of Alba 
or Rodetski, or Deplehve she will reduce Sinn Fein to silence. 
It is curious that English politicians knowing Ireland imagine 
that coercion will be efficacious and rely so foolishly on the 
brutality of martial law. Never did British repression show 
itself more violent in the Isle which is named one knows not 
why, the “ Sister Isle.” 
Following this, comes L’Echo of Nantes, which says: 
The cause of Irish independence gains fresh ground every day 
in England. This cause has gained with us, and for a long time, 
as well with the Left as with the Right, as well with the non-re- 
ligious, areligieux, as with the Catholics. Neither the one nor the 
other can assist without emotion and, let us say it, without indig- 
nation, at the martyrdom of a people which has as much right 
to live as Esthonia and Georgia, the two States the independence 
of which the Allies have just recognized. That the entire world 
is sympathetic to Ireland no one doubts; the United States, 
amongst others, with Wilson, was so desirous of obtaining for 
Ireland her national liberties, that it required the threat of a 
quarrel la menace d'une brouille with England to prevent the 
explicit insertion of the Act of Irish resurrection in the charter 
of Versailles, side by side with the Act of Polish resurrection. 


In Italy, too, many of the better papers are outspoken 
in their advocacy of Erin. Such are, for instance Arte 
e Vita, Vita e Pensiero and Conquista Popolare which 
lately observed. 


We find ourselves we mean to say that our very good 
faith as citizens and as Catholics is played upon by the diabolical 
malice of a nation, whose most certain and uninterrupted tra- 
dijion is hypocrisv. The tyrant has her agents and her dupes 
spread everywhere—spread even here: some lend their services 
very probably for cash; others through servile and credulous 
But not to bother about those who belong to the 
Liberals, to the Democrats or to the Socialists, it remains for 
us still to ask how on earth Catholics and popolari, who surely 
should have far more ties with Ireland than Socialists with 
Russia or with Hungary, have not borne themselves, have not 
acted as the gravity and the sacredness of the matter demanded. 
Perhaps the answer is more difficult than impossible; perhaps 
certain English diplomatic novelties could furnish some data for 
the enigma, just as certain other French diplomatic novelties 
would succeed in explaining, in degree, the extraor- 
dinary fervor of italian Catholic circles for the battles of Poland. 


toadyism. 


some 


Recently, also, the Secretary of the Czecho-Slovak Pop- 
ular party said: “ We are for the independence of Ire- 
land, for which some days ago we made a great demon- 
stration of solidarity.” 

And so the story runs: the whole world, except Great 
Britain, is denouncing a Government that is proving itself 
more callous than the late Prussian machine. 


Russia.—The Russian Soviet Government has sent an 
appeal to President Harding and to Congress, proposing 
that trade relations be resumed with Russia. The note, 
which is dated Reval, March 21, bears 
the signature of M. Kalinin, “ Presi- 
dent of the All-Russian Committee,” 
and is transmitted through Maxim Litvinoff, Plenipoten- 
iary, Representative of the Russian Republic to Esthonia, 
first declares Soviet Russia has long desired the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations with the United States and, 
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“even when the American troops, together with the others 
participated in the attack upon Soviet Russia,” the Mus- 
covite Republic, hoping that our policy would change, 
showed particular consideration for the Americans in 
Russia. Though President Wilson, the note continued, 
“showed during his whole Administration growing hos- 
tility toward the Russian Republic,” 


Soviet Russia hopes that the American Republic will not 
persist in obdurately following this path, and that the new 
American Government will clearly see the great advantage for 
the two republics of the re-establishment of business relations 
and will consider the interests of both peoples which impera- 
tively demand that the wall existing between them should be 
removed. 

The Soviet Republic, entirely absorbed in the work of inter- 
nal reconstruction and of building up its economic life, has not 
the intention of intervening in the internal affairs of America, 
and the All-Russian Central Executive Committee makes 
herewith a categorical declaration to this effect. 

At the present time, after Soviet Russia has concluded treaties 
and established regular relations with numerous States, the ab- 
sence of such relations with America seems to Soviet Russia 
particularly abnormal and harmful to both peoples. The All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee addresses to you the for- 
mal proposal of opening trade relations between Russia and 
America, and for that purpose the relations between the two 
republics have to be on the whole regularized. 

The all-Russian Central Executive Committee, therefore, pro- 
poses to send a special delegation to America, which will nego- 
tiate upon this matter with the American Government in order 
to solve the question of business relations and of resumption of 
trade between Russia and America. 


On March 25, Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of Staté, sent 
to Maxim Litvinoff, for transmission to Moscow, a note 
representing the unanimous opinion of President Harding 
and his Cabinet. After expressing 
America’s deep concern at the. sad 
plight of the Russian people and our 
desire to promote “ by every appropriate means ” oppor- 
tunities for resuming trade relations with Russia, the 


Mr. Hughes’s 
Answer 


note continues: 

It is manifest to this government that in existing circum- 
stances there is no assurance for the development of trade, as 
the supplies which Russia might now be able to obtain would 
be wholly inadequate to meet her needs, and no lasting good can 
result so long as the present causes of progressive impoverish- 
ment continue to operate. 

It is only in the productivity of Russia that there is any hope 
for the Russian people, and it is idle to expect resumption of 
trade until the economic bases of production are securely estab- 
lished. Production is conditioned upon the safety of life, the 
recognition of firm guaranties of private property, the sanctity 
of contract, and the rights of free labor. 

If fundamental changes are contemplated involving due 
regard for the protection of persons and property and the estab- 
lishment of conditions essential to the maintenance of com. 
merce, this government will be glad to have convincing evidence 
of the consummation of such changes, and until this evidence 
is supplied this government is unable to perceive that there is 
any proper basis for considering trade relations. 


Secretary Hoover also issued a statement saying that a 
complete change in Russia’s economic system musi be 
made before trade with America can be resumed. 
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Cardinal Gibbons, Ambassador of Christ 


Joun C. Revixte, S.J. 


N “ The Ambassador of Christ” published in 1896 

by the dead Cardinal, whom the whole country is 

mourning, he unconsciously drew his own picture, 
and wrote with his own hands the noblest epitaph to be 
carven on the Cross which marks his last resting place. 
From the moment he was robed in priest’s vestments, 
James Gibbons lived and spoke as an envoy of God to the 
Catholics of the wide fields in which he labored. In the 
truest sense of the word, he was Christ’s Ambassador, 
in North Carolina and Virginia, to his beloved fold of 
Baltimore, and to that still larger flock which listened to 
his words and admired his ideals and life, in every Catho- 
lic diocese and parish in the United States. Thousands 
who did not acknowledge his spiritual sway or bow be- 
fore his pastoral staff, recognized in him the qualities 
which, with a Catholic instinct, they realized as the 
marks of a true priest of Christ. The credentials of his 
ambassadorship, the dead Cardinal received in all their 
fulness from the Pontiff who raised him to the episco- 
pate, later dignified by the purple of the Princes of the 
Church of Christ. These credentials lifted him to a posi- 
tion of jurisdiction and dignity which even in the eyes 
of the world, is exalted to a wonderful degree. By his 
office he was officially and formally a successor to the 
Apostles, duly commissioned Ambassador of the Divine 
Founder of Christianity. 

If these credentials honored the venerable old man, the 
Nestor of ecclesiastics and of statesmen in the United 
States, he in turn conferred upon them an added luster 
by his own virtues. He had a wide field on which to dis- 
play them. We knew from every word he spoke, that he 
was pre-eminently a man of his own times. We realize 
that there was not a problem of the day in which he did 
not take a lively interest, not a virtue he did not praise, 
not a crime he did not condemn. The United States 
eagerly awaited the sane and cautious verdict of this 
octogenarian, the clear-voiced spokesman, the calm, tem- 
perate, far-visioned Cardinal of Baltimore. Here lived 
the man of the day, who understood the needs of the 
hour, was proud of his country’s greatness, but was not 
afraid to point out its evils and like the prophets of old, 
spoke burning words to rouse the moral sense of his 
people. 

But if he was essentially a man of his times, thoroughly 
sensitive to every current and vibration in the national 
life, he enhaloed around him something of the simple but 
glorious attributes of Church and State of well-nigh a 
century ago. 

In the year 1834, Baltimore, the city in which he was 
born, had not fully outgrown the limits of a colonial 
town. The United States which at the beginning of the 
Civil War, when Father Gibbons was beginning his min- 


istry, had not quite 32,000,000 inhabitants now counts 
116,000,000. When the future Cardinal was born the 
Catholics in this country numbered 600,000 under 
one Archbishop and ten Bishops; they now number 
18,000,000 under two Cardinals, an Apostolic Delegate, 
fifteen Archbishops and a hundred Bishops. He watched 
with pride the growth of our empire. He was but a child 
when Andrew Jackson was sending United States 
veterans to the savannahs of the South to fight the 
treacherous Osceola. In his early manhood he saw North 
and South locked in deadly strife, he went to his grave 
broken-hearted over the tragedy of the most titanic war 
of history. He lived under twenty-two Presidents of 
the United States. His sturdy father, Thomas Gibbons, 
lifted him, a mere infant in his arms to look upon “ Old 
Hickory ” when the hero of New Orleans met with a 
triumphal reception from the loyal Democrats of Balti- 
more. Of the five Popes who succeeded each other on 
the Throne of Peter during his lifetime, four knew him 
personally, revered and loved him. In all that concerned 
the interests of Church and country in the United States, 
Leo XIII never failed to consult him and to yield to his 
intimate knowledge of the needs and the ideals of the 
Republic of the West. At the Vatican Council in 1870, 
Bishop Gibbons, then Vicar-Apostolic of North Carolina, 
and only thirty-six years old, was the youngest Bishop 
present. The eminent men of that assembly have passed 
away. James Cardinal Gibbons survived them all. He 
saw them one by one surrender their shepherd’s staff to 
the summons that will not be denied. So had Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton long outlived the great men, Jeffer- 
son, Adams, Franklin and Washington who had signed 
with the pen and safeguarded with the sword the great 
charter of our national independerice. 

Quick indeed had been the rise of young Father James 
Gibbons from the ranks of the clergy. Brought back by 
his father and mother to the land of his forefathers in 
Ireland, he had begun his classical studies in one of those 


material equipment nor financial endowment, but had the 
gift, the only one worth while where education is con- 
cerned, of turning out ripe scholars and thoroughly Cath- 
olic gentlemen. On his father’s death he was brought 
back by his dauntless mother to the United States, the one 
place in which God intended him to work, and where his 
rare gifts of ambassador, conciliator, patriot and priest 
were needed. Had that brave mother not brought her 
boy back to the land that had given him birth, the United 
States would have met with an irreparable loss. <A dis- 
tinct void would have been felt in our national life. Other 
ambassadors of Christ would have spoken their message, 
but the note which the dead Prince of the Church 
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sounded as priest, Bishop, Archbishop, Cardinal, patriot, 
statesman, controversialist, American citizen, writer, in- 
terpreter of the doctrines of the Catholic Church to the 
American nation, would have been wanting. 

After the years of final preparation for the priesthood 
at St. Charles College, Ellicott City, and St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Baltimore, whither the young lad had gone from 
New Orleans, the future Cardinal was ready to meet the 
crisis both in Church and State upon which the country 
was entering. A new era was opening. A man was 
needed for the new tasks. When in July, 1861, the little 
congregation of St. Patrick’s, Baltimore, saw their new 
assistant pastor’s strong face, winsome smile, firm mouth 
and well-knit frame, and heard his clear-toned, fascinat- 
ing voice, delivering his priestly message with a sweet- 
ness, authority, and elegance of diction which for seventy 
years never lost its Addisonian charm, they knew that 
they had no ordinary man to look after their spiritual 
welfare. It was the same at St. Bridget’s, Canton, at 
St. Lawrence’s Church, on the Patapsco, at Forts 
McHenry and Marshall. Parish-priest and missionary, 
Father Gibbons was his own sexton, bell-ringer, driver 
over snow-covered fields, pilot and rower across swollen 
streams. He had his ambassador’s message. No ob- 
stacle or fear kept him back. As gentle as that heroic 
mother who twice gave him to America, he was abso- 
lutely fearless. He had an iron will and would not be 
beaten. 

These humbler days of the life of the great American 
Cardinal shine with a light altogether their own. They 
were spent among the poor. Father Gibbons shared 
He performed the humblest duties of 
the priesthood. He catechized, taught school, rode miles 
and miles on sick-calls. His large humanity, his zeal, his 
refinement and piety made him loved everywhere. Amer- 
ican himself in the noblest sense of the word, he saw that 
Americans naturally loved the truth. Ambassador of 
his Master Christ, he longed to bring the truth of Christ 
and the Church He founded, home to his countrymen. 
He had scarcely passed seven vears in the ranks of the 
priesthood when, at the age of 34, he was consecrated, 
August 16, 1868, titular Bishop of Adramyttum and 
Vicar-Apostolic of North Carolina. Here the field was 
white unto the harvest, but there were scarcely any 
laborers but the Bishop himself and a few devoted priests. 
But North Carolina and Richmond, to which see he was 
appointed on the death of Bishop McGill in 1872, were 
but the initial stages of the real apostolate of the youth- 
ful prelate. Baltimore, the city of his birth, was to wel- 
come him as its Archbishop, October, 1873. Archbishop 
Bayley had died but a few months before. 

No matter where he lived, James Gibbons would have 
by his own talents, virtues and innate worth risen above 
any obstacle. As a simple parish-priest, as Vicar- 
Apostolic in the spiritually deserted mountain tracts of 
North Carolina, as Bishop of Richmond, he had already 
won the esteem and affection of his people and his elders 
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in the episcopate. He was already a power for good in the 
country. The archiepiscopal see of Carroll, Eccleston, 
Spalding, Kenrick and Bayley was now to furnish him 
with an external glamor and prestige which would add 
to his influence. Occupant of the oldest see in the United 
States, he could now speak with more authority. He 
would in a far larger sense than before be the Ambas- 
sador of the Catholic Church to the people of America. 

As Bishop of Richmond he had published in 1876 one 
of the most remarkable books written in the nineteenth 
century, “ The Faith of Our Fathers.” The title alone 
is an inspiration and a masterpiece. “ The Faith of Our 
Fathers ” is not a book of controversy, nor strictly can 
it be called a work of apologetics. It is a clear, simple, 
exposition of the Catholic Faith, the old unvariable and 
unvaried Faith of Christendom. It avoids the rigid 
methods of the schools. No parade of recondite learning 
mars its pages. It is a book that a toiler can under- 
stand for its simplicity, candor and straightforwardness, 
and scholars admire for the infallible psychological in- 
sight of the author into the peculiarities of the American 
mind, ever lover of the truth, and quick to seize it, but 
restless under the heavy logic and metaphysics often 
brought to the defense of the Faith. Of the “ Faith of 
Our Fathers” over 1,000,000 copies have been sold. Its 
calm and dignified exposition of the Faith, its Virgilian 
sweetness, its tone of authority unmarred by dogmatism 
or harshness, have won thousands to the Catholic 
Church. When a Catholic layman, priest or Bishop asks 
himself what book is best suited to the mind seeking for 
the truth in religion, he infallibly concludes with the an- 
swer “ The Faith of Our Fathers.” 

Long did the star of the Pastor of Baltimore remain 
in its full meridian, for it can scarcely be said to have 
had any eclipse. Archbishop Gibbons up to the day of his 
creation as Cardinal was a prominent, beloved and well- 
known figure. And since 1886 James Cardinal Gibbons 
has been a national institution. What if he made mis- 
takes. In the life of James Cardinal Gibbons, these 
specks disappear in the splendor of noble deeds. He had 
the esteem and the love of Benedict XV, Leo XIII, of 
Pius X, and Pius IX, the affection of his people of 
Baltimore, children, old and young, Catholic and Prot- 
estant and Jew. To his brothers in the episcopate he 
spoke with something of the authority of a Father in 
Christ. To those not of his fold he represented worthily 
the authority of the Church, and proved by his timely, 
judicious utterances that the Catholic Church was the 
friend of those free and democratic institutions of which 
his countrymen were so proud. 

He proved that there was no antagonism between the 
Catholic Church and progress, science, sound industrial 
and political theories. When the cause of the Knights of 
Labor was in danger of facing ecclesiastical censure and 
condemnation at Rome, he addressed in February, 1887, 
to Cardinal Simeoni, Prefect of the Propaganda, for 
presentation to the Holy Office, a report on the subject, 
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the ablest document he ever wrote perhaps. Good men 
called the American Cardinal a Socialist. But Manning 
in England looked upon the document as one worthy of 
a true friend of the poor. The head of the Knights of 
Labor in the United States, Terence V. Powderly, and 
the tens of thousands of working men whose cause had 
been so gallantly championed by the Archbishop o* Balti- 
more, saw their side of the question placed in its true 
light and the condemnation with which they were threat- 
ened was never pronounced. The cause of the laborer 
and the workingman never had such splendid champions 
as Leo XIII and the prelate whom he had but a short 
while before lifted to the honors of the purple. In the 
person of James Cardinal Gibbons labor had an eloquent 
and able ambassador in the Holy City. 

When the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore was 
held in 1884, James Cardinal Gibbons was appointed by 
Leo XIII Apostolic Delegate, and in that capacity pre- 
sided over the sessions of the assembly with a dignity, 
sweetness and authority that won all hearts. To the 
cause of the Catholic University he gave his unflagging 
and intelligent co-operation, for he knew the necessity 
of a thoroughly educated clergy. Evil influences within 
the Church itself attempted to divide the Faithful by 
bringing into action in their ranks the mischievous effects 
of nationalism by claiming for certain elements of the 
Catholic population bishops of the nation to which they 
belonged. The Cardinal left no doubt as to his position 
in the matter when he exclaimed, “ Woe to him that 
would sow the tares of discord in the fair field of the 
Church of America.” Thoroughly Catholic, thoroughly 
priestly, in his every-day life the dead Cardinal of Balti- 
more was a thorough American. In the terrible conflict, 
which can scarcely said to be over, his heart beat high 
to the ideals of the country. He gave chaplain after 
chaplain to the service of our men across seas. He was 
foremost in every relief work, and the Red Cross and 
the Knights of Columbus never appealed to him in vain. 
Under his red robes there beat the heart of a soldier of 
liberty and justice. His last years were crowned with 
endless works of mercy, as his first had been with those 
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of priestly zeal. In the work of reconstruction, social, 
moral and economic, which he had long at heart, he 
played a part, in spite of his advancing years, which 
younger men envied. 

His life has been a blessing to his countrymen. Ameri- 
cans, no matter to what denomination they belong, pause 
in silence before the grave in which he rests. There, 
wrapped in his robes of red, lies a Prince among men. The 
voice now still was never raised in civic or religious strife. 
It ever pleaded for justice for his own Catholic brethren, 
for liberty, for suffering humanity wherever found. 
Its last accents were heard in defense of the persecuted 
Jew and suffering Ireland. He was the Ambassador 
of the Prince of Peace. He frowned on discord and hate. 
His message was love. Long ago his sun had reached 
its meridian. But by a graceful disposition of Provi- 
dence, it did not too quickly hasten its descent in the 
western skies. That orb has set at last and the land is 
shrouded in gloom. A Patriarch of God, a great Amer- 
ican is no more. But Americans of every class and every 
creed will ever hold him dear, and give to him something 
of the affection which they reserve for the captains and 
leaders of their heroic story. He was a great citizen, a 
priest of blameless life, a Bishop and a Cardinal after 
the Heart of God. James Cardinal Gibbons worthily 
fulfilled his high office of Ambassador of Christ. His 
Master and King has recalled the faithful envoy, to give 
him the well-merited reward of his long and faithful 
services. The red-robed Ambassador rests in peace in the 
city and cathedral which he loved. Something great, 
tender and simple, a figure truly American and Catholic, 
has gone out of our national life. In the hearts of 
Americans in the United States and Catholics through- 
out the world, there is a great void. But the voice of the 
gentle ambassador will not be silenced. In moments of 
doubt it will teach succeeding generations how to blend 
patriotism and piety, love of humanity and love of God. 
It is an incontestable sign of the innate greatness of the 
American people, that it realized at its true worth the 
simplicity and the splendor of the life which has just 
closed. 


The National Catholic Press Month 


MIcHAEL WILLIAMS 


the origin, progress and development of the Press 

and Publicity Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council. After describing the plan approved 
by the Hierarchy in September, 1919, and which began 
its operations in April, 1920, I stated that the Hierarchy 
adopted at its annual meeting in September, 1920, a sug- 
gestion to set aside the month of March, 1921, for a 
nation-wide campaign on behalf of the Catholic press, 


[: two former articles I have given brief accounts of 


and that this plan would be made the subject of a third 
and final article. 

Even since writing the first of these three articles a 
few weeks ago, there has been an increase of eight sub- 
scribers to the news service of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council. The number was then sixty-four. Now it 
is seventy-two. Three Canadian newspapers have been 
added to the list of subscribers, making a total of four 
Catholic newspapers across the border to the North that 
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are co-operating with our papers. A new and interesting 
development has been the accession of the first secular 
daily newspaper, the Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 
This paper was attracted by the service, and, in view of 
the fact that it has a large number of Catholics among its 
readers, it applied for and obtained the service. A rule 
has been adopted by the Department in this case that will 
be applied in similar cases that may arise, that no secular 
periodical can obtain the news and special-feature service 
except on the condition of not publishing the material 
supplied in advance of its publication by the Catholic 
paper published in the same locality. This development 
of the service, however, is an indication of the great field 
of activity which opens before the Bishops’ News Bureau 
beyond the field of Catholic journalism. 

In preparing the plans for National Catholic Press 
Month, the Press Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council enlisted the co-operation of the National 
Council of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, both of which have their headquarters 
in Washington as part of the central organization of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council. Through these two 
Councils the many and highly diversified national or- 
ganizations of Catholic men and Catholic women are 
brought into direct contact with and made highly re- 
sponsive to the inspiration and leadership of the Hier- 
archy in all matters that concern the national interests 
of the Catholic body. Through these two Councils also 
the Hierarchy can utilize promptly and effectively the 
united energies and influence of all the Catholic organiza- 
tions, which, however, are in no way made subsidiary 
to the central councils. On the contrary, the central 
councils simply open up a wider field for the activity of 
the national societies and give those activities authorita- 
tive direction and leadership. 

These two Councils, through their executive secre- 
taries, immediately sent out letters to the heads of the 
Catholic societies of the country calling upon them to 
co-operate with Catholic publishers and editors, under 
the direction of their Bishops. With these letters were 
enclosed copies of a brief, highly condensed pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘ Catholics, Do You Know?” which contained 
the principal facts concerning the establishment of the 
Press Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, and the call of the Hierarchy for united action 
to promote the Catholic press. Thirty thousand copies 
of this pamphlet were distributed by the Press Depart- 
ment, in collaboration with the Councils of Catholic Men 
and Catholic Women, among the pastors of the country 
and the heads of Catholic societies. The pamphlet was 
reprinted in many instances by Catholic newspapers, and 
there was a call from all parts of the country for extra 
copies, in some cases many thousands of copies being 
called for. Three thousand copies of a large and hand- 
some poster, illustrated with the portraits of Cardinals 
Gibbons and O’Connell and of the seven Archbishops 
and Bishops constituting the Administrative Committee 
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of the National Catholic Welfare Council, were also dis- 
tributed throughout the country to be displayed in church 
lobbies, K. of C. council chambers, school rooms and sim- 
ilar places. The text of this poster consisted of a verita- 
ble proclamation from the captains of the Catholic army 
to the fighters in the field. 

Bishop Russell, Chairman of the Department of Press 
and Publicity, sent out a letter to every Archbishop and 
Bishop asking them to co-operate in Catholic Press 
Month by urging their pastors to tell their people from 
the altars that it is their duty and should be recognized 
as a high privilege vigorously to support and improve the 
Catholic press. The late Cardinal Gibbons set an ex- 
ample by the vigorous and admirable nature of the letter 
which he issued to his clergy, calling upon his pastors 
to bring before their people the merits of the diocesan 
paper of Baltimore, the Baltimore Catholic Review, as 
also the merits of all Catholic journals in general. “ The 
power of the printed word is beyond estimation,” wrote 
the venerable prelate. “ Many a fervent Christian is in- 
debted for the first seeds of faith to a Catholic periodical.” 
Similar episcopal expressions have been made in all parts 
of the country from coast to coast and from North to 
South. A notable contribution was made by the Rt. Rev. 
Edmund F. Gibbons, D.D., Bishop of Albany, who, in a 
letter to the pastors of his diocese, which they were called 
upon to read to their people on the first Sunday of March, 


said: 

We often cite with gratification the progress made by the 
Church in America. We are proud, and with reason, of the evi- 
dence of the faith and generosity of our people visible in our 
churches, schools of every grade, and charitable institutions for 
the relief of every affliction. But it must be frankly admitted 
that we have been lacking in appreciation of the value of the 
Catholic press as an agency of the Church to instruct, guide, 
stimulate and unify the masses of the Faithful in all that the 
Church seeks to do for their spiritual and material welfare. 

3y far the greater part of our people depend upon the meager 
and often inaccurate accounts they find in the daily newspapers 
for their information on happenings of the greatest interest to 
us as Catholics. As a result they hardly know what is going 
on in Catholic circles in our own country, and they are woefully 
ignorant of the religious and social activities of our brethren 
in other lands. From the same sources and in some cases from 
non-Catholic and often irreligious periodicals many draw what 
knowledge they have of the great questions of the day, ques- 
tions into which religion and Catholic principles of morality 
largely enter. 

All this must be changed and the teachings of the pulpit receive 
aid from the influence of a vigorous and widely extended Cath- 
olic press, if we hope to have a Catholic people rightly informed 
on matters of grave importance, such as their civic rights and 
duties, the dangers which menace Church and society, and the 
remedies which the Church is able and ready to apply to existing 
or threatening evils. 

What the results of this nation-wide agitation will be 
remains to be seen. A mere flurry of passing enthusiasm 
will do little good, and may even react harmfully on the 
whole movement, but indications seem to point to a 
healthy condition of true and solid interest on the part 
of a very large number of pastors and thoughtful laymen 
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and laywomen who realize the fact that a weak press 
cripples the entire functioning of the Catholic body. The 
facts which have been brought home to many minds by 
the reports secured by the Press Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council from its foreign corre- 
spondents indicate that far from being leaders in the field 
of Catholic journalism, Americans are, as a matter of 
fact, lagging far behind. Little countries like Holland, 
for example, where the Catholic minority stands in about 
the same numerical proportion to the predominant Prot- 
estant population of New York State, publish and sup- 
port no fewer than twenty-six Catholic daily newspapers 
and 210 weekly and monthly magazines. Belgium has 
eight Catholic dailies in the city of Brussels alone. Ger- 
many has hundreds of Catholic daily newspapers. Shat- 
tered Austria supports no fewer than ten Catholic daily 
newspapers, of which four are issued twice a day. 
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France’s Catholic press has become one of the greatest 
powers, if not the greatest, in that country. The French 
people of Canada have to their credit several daily news- 
papers of high excellence, one of which is the newspaper 
of the largest circulation in the Dominion of Canada. In 
other words, in all these countries, and in others such as 
Ireland and Spain, and Italy, the Catholic press is a first- 
class national social power. This is not true of the 
United States. Therefore, unless National Catholic 
Press Month does much more than merely stir up a little 
passing interest in our diocesan weeklies, it will have 
failed, and will have indicated that there is as yet no real 
disposition on the part of American Catholics to exert 
themselves actively and practically to obey the call of 
their leaders and make Catholic ideals exert their due 
influence in this momentous period of the world’s 


reconstruction. 4 


‘Free Catholicism’”’ 


A. HILLiarpD ATTERIDGE 


Nonconformists (or “ Free Church” people) is 

the Rev. Dr. Orchard. In the beginning of 
February the report was current that he had kept a 
week’s retreat with the monks of Buckfast Abbey and 
had been received into the Catholic Church. Interviewed 
by a reporter, Dr. Orchard declared that he was still, 
what he had been all his life, a “ Free Churchman,” a 
Nonconformist clergyman, ard had no intention of join- 
ing “ the Roman Communion.” ‘But the first part of the 
current rumor was true enough. He had gone to Buck- 
fast and spent a week there in retreat, 

The Abbey of Our Lady of Buckfast is a place that 
has a wonderful history. It stands amid beautiful scen- 
ery in the valley of the Dart in Devonshire. It was 
founded in Saxon times, in the tenth century, and the 
Danish King Canute enriched it with a grant of lands. 
In the twelfth century its Benedictine community united 
itself to the Cistercian Order, while St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux was still living. It was suppressed and plun- 
dered by Henry VIII, and for three and a half centuries 
the abbey church and buildings were a mass of ruins. 
But in 1882 the place was purchased by French Bene- 
dictine monks of the Cassinese Congregation. They 
erected a temporary church and cloister, and set to work 
to rebuild the ruined abbey. They employed neither 
architect nor contractor, but, working on the plans indi- 
cated by what remained of the old buildings of Catholic 
times, they labored month by month and year by year at 
their task, and the church and much of the monastery 
have now been reconstructed. Dr. Orchard told his 
interviewer that he was surprised at the progress made. 
The monks, he said, were doing three times as much 
work as would have been completed in the same time by 
hired labor. He spoke of the edification he had received 
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at the sight of their lives of prayer and toil, adding that 
they had treated him as a welcome guest and had not 
worried him with any efforts at conversion. One can 
well understand that they wisely decided to let their 
visitor live peacefully during his week of retreat amid 
Catholic surroundings, and left it to God’s grace to do 
the rest. 

But it is not surprising that Dr. Orchard’s visit to 
Buckfast Abbey led to the report that he had made his 
submission to the Holy See, for he is one of the leading 
men in a new party among the Nonconformists, the mem- 
bers of which are devoting their energies to the promo- 
tion of what they describe as “ Free Catholicism.” Their 
fellow-Nonconformists, who cling to the old ways, regard 
them as waverers who are succumbing to the attractions 
of Rome. Old-fashioned representatives of aggressive 
Protestantism, like Mr. John Kensit, hint that they are 
agents of “ Popery,” possibly “ Jesuits in disguise.” 

Free Catholicism is certainly a remarkable develop- 
ment. It may have eventually the same effect among the 
Nonconformists that the Oxford movement had among 
the Anglicasis. A very temperate critic of it in the Non- 
conformist press rightly remarks that it is itself an out- 
come of the Oxford movement. One might add that it 
is also a result of the Catholic revival in England. Even 
as late as twenty-five years ago such a movement 
among Nonconformists would have been unimaginable. 

Nonconformity in England dates from the early years 
of Queen Elizabeth’s organization of a State Church 
Establishment. When the Queen and her Ministers set 
at naught the authority of the Holy See and the Catholic 
Church, it was inevitable that not a few of those whe 
had followed them so far as to join in the denial of that 
authority, should proceed to call in question the right 
of the State Bishops and the politicians who controlled 
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them to formulate a code of belief and regulate public 
worship. 

The Puritans of Elizabethan and Stuart times were the 
men who considered that the Church of England, as by 
law established, represented a compromise with 
“ Popery’”; regarded the new State Bishops as having 
no more title to their reverence and obedience than the 
Catholic Bishops they had replaced; rejected the idea of 
an ordained ministry; and based their Church organiza- 
tion on the congregation choosing its own elders and 
preachers. The “ Independents ” of these early days are 
now represented by the Congregationalists. The three 
other main branches of Nonconformity are the various 
Presbyterian bodies (the heirs of Northern Calvinism), 
the Baptists and the Methodists, who came into exist- 
ence in the eighteenth century. All these have the com- 
mon ground of the rejection of State control, episcopacy 
and orders; the insistence of preaching as the chief office 
of the ministry; the appeal to the “open Bible” and 
the rejection of formularies of belief; and the complete 
denial of anything like a sacramental system. “ Salva- 
tion by faith alone” is the central doctrine on which the 
orthodox Nonconformist preachers insist. They repre- 
sent the old-fashioned Protestantism, the very antithesis 
of everything Catholic, and fierce denunciation of Rome 
used to be a favorite topic of their pulpits and platforms. 

The very architecture and arrangement of their chapels 
and meeting houses long indicated their aversion to 
“ecclesiasticism.” Often there was not even anything 
like the communion table, that had superseded the altar 
in the old parish churches of England. A pulpit or plat- 
form for the preacher, a reading desk for his Bible and 
benches for his hearers were the furniture of the plain 
oblong hall that served as a chapel. One of the first indi- 
cations that Nenconformity was becoming less aggres- 
sively Protestant was the building here and there of a 
chapel, in which the architect showed that he no longer 
believed that the very ugliness of one’s surround- 
ings was a help to religious orthodoxy. The meeting 
house was rebuilt as a Gothic church. The first of these 
new-fashioned chapels of Nonconformity was erected 
some forty years ago. But side by side with the Gothic 
revival in English architecture, there was a more serious 
influence, working, it is true, very slowly and only here 
and there. The old Protestantism was breaking up unde: 
the effects of two directly opposing djssolvent forces, 
which instead of neutraiizing each other, acted like a 
frontal and a flank attack. 

There was the effect of scientific rationalism and the 
popular versions of the results of the so-called higher 
criticism, sapping the old reliance on the open Bible as 
the one basis of teaching. Thoughtful men began to look 
round for some new basis of belief, some authoritative 
warrant for the inspiration and interpretation of the 
Scriptures, that would enable them to close their ranks 
against the onset of unbelief. Nonconformist preachers 
began to elaborate some kind of theory of “ the Church,” 
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guided by the Holy Spirit, and to seek for a union of 
forces in order to escape from the obvious difficulty of 
divided and contradictory teaching in “the Christian 
Church.” At the same time the influence of the Catholic 
revival was making itself felt. The spread of Catholic 
ideas, the revival of Catholic practises in the Church of 
England, and the steady growth of the Catholic Church 
itself were producing an effect on the minds of many 
leaders of Nonconformity. Most of these leaders were 
still under the sway of the old Protestant tradition, but 
they were no longer in the utter darkness of the eigh- 
teenth century. Not only the reading of history, but 
the very life of tens of thousands of their contemporaries 
brought home to them the revelation that Catholicism 
was not the blind, soulless, idolatrous system that had 
been denounced by their forefathers from pulpit and plat- 
form. Here and there a minister began to insist on some 
rudimentary form of sacramental teaching. The com- 
munion service became more frequent and more cere- 
monial. Preachers began to draw upon Catholic spir- 
itual writers for the material of their sermons. The 
leaven was working in the hitherto inert mass of Non- 
conformity and at last men, belonging to various sec- 
tions of the Free Churches, began openly to assimilate 
Catholic ideas and introduce Catholic practises in their 
congregations. 

It is not easy to fix definite dates in the evolution of a 
movement like this. But it has been making rapid 
progress in the last ten years. In England it has come 
out into the light chiefly in two centers, in London and in 
the North. All the adherents of the new movement do 
not go equally far, but the tendency is towards a recog- 
nition of the fact that much is to be learned from the 
great Catholic Church—regarded as a historic keeper of 
the Christian tradition, while in some cases there is ex- 
pressed a longing for some kind of reunion with it. 
Meanwhile by adopting much of the Catholic tradition in 
belief and practise without actual submission to the Holy 
See a Free Catholicism is to be created. 

The Rev. W. G. Peck, paster of a Lancashire Method- 
ist congregation, has written a book on “ The Coming 
Free Catholicism,” which has gone through two editions 
in three years. It is surprising to read in his pages such 
utterances as these: 

Within the Free Churches there is growing up a new respect 
for Catholic practises, and the adoption of liturgical forms of 
worship is rapidly increasing. The younger generation of Free 
Church ministers is emphasizing the importance of the Sacra- 
ments, and many wish to see the Sacrament of Holy Communion 


recognized as the central act of worship. (p. 92.) 

The case for the Sacrifice of the Mass is just as strong as the 
case for prayer (p. 99.) 

The Confessional needs to be recognized and proclaimed as a 
valid means of grace in the community of Christian men (p. 
130.) 

The Roman Church is a marvelous institution, and the world 
owes her many great debts. She is the Mother. of all Western 
Christendom, and even from our Free Church environment, 
some of us look wistfully towards her (p. 107.) 
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The “ Church Ideals Movement ” is an organization in 
the north of England, whose officials include the principal 
of a Nonconformist College at Bradford, and the pastors 
of twelve congregations. It puts reunion in the fore- 
front of its program, which sets forth that: 

Recognizing that this distracted world needs the ministry 
of one Holy Catholic Church, we seek, in common with devout 
souls of other Communions, to contribute to the realization of 
that ideal. 

Another organization is the “ Society of Free Catho- 
lics,” with a cross with the letters S. F. C. for its badge 
of membership. It issues a monthly magazine, which 
draws freely on Catholic sources. Each year there aré 
retreats organized at which the manual used is “ Man- 
resa,” a Catholic expansion of the “ Spiritual Exercises.” 

A few congregations have gone as far as the most ad- 
vanced Ritualists in adopting the forms of Catholic wor- 
ship. I do not know what theory of orders is held by 
these Free Catholics, but some few of their pastors act 
as if they were ordained priests, and teach by word and 
act the doctrine of the Real Presence. So we are told 
that, since the Lent of 1919, Dr. Orchard has introduced 
the “reservation of the Sacrament” at his chapel in 
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London. There is an aitar-like communion table with a 
tabernacle upon it and a red lamp burning before it, and 
he holds a Benediction Service modeled on the Catholic 
rite. In Kingsway Chapel, in central London, a Wes- 
leyan place of worship, there is what looks like a Catholic 
altar except that instead of the crucifix there is a picture 
of Our Lord above it, and here the hymn in use at the 
communion service tells how: 
Now on the Sacred Table laid 
Thy Flesh becomes our food; 
Thy lifeiis to our souls conveyed 
In Sacramental Blood. 

In some of these chapels of the Free Catholic congre- 
gations there is the crucifix, and a picture of Our Lady. 
Vestments are worn. Prayers are used that imply Cath- 
olic doctrine. Nonconformists are even learning to use 
the rosary. In many chapels during the war prayers for 
the dead were introduced. 

All this is only the beginning of what seems not 
unlikely to prove an important movement, that will in 
the coming years bring many through the path of Free 
Catholicism to the true freedom of the One, Holy, Catho- 
lic, Apostolic Church. 


Controversy 


FLoyp KEELER 


2 avlalaen the high cost of production and the short- 
age of print paper which has caused our con- 
temporary, the Living Church, the regrettable necessity 
of reducing every other issue to half size, I find myself 
honored in a recent number with two lengthy paragraphs 
under the captions, “ Steam Rollers”’ and “ Transferred 
Allegiances.” Inasmuch as the Pope and Mr. Harding, 
with whom I am allowed to share the editorial comment 
in this issue, are allotted but little more room, I feel duly 
elated, and particularly so since the editor’s remarks are 
based upon two articles of mine which appeared in 
America. Evidently they are having some effect in 
quarters where it was designed that they should. It is 
not my purpose to extol the undeserved prominence in 
which I find myself, and I would not have felt it neces- 
sary to call the attention of the readers of AMERICA to 
it, except that the editor makes accusations of unfairness 
and misrepresentation on my part, which I cannot well 
let go unchallenged. He does me the compliment to com- 
mend what zeal I have for the cause of Catholic truth, 
a zeal which he bears witness is generally characteristic 
of converts to the Faith. The paragraph opens with the 
statement : 

There is a Roman paper in this country styled America which 


is devoted to propaganda on behalf of the Roman cause. A 
frequent writer on Anglican subjects is Floyd Keeler, who was 


once one of our clergy, and who, like so many others who go . 


from us to the Latin obedience, is an ardent disciple in the 
cause of attracting his former coreligionists to his new Faith. 


Passing over the somewhat discourteous reference to 
AMERICA, why should we not be anxious to attract our 
“former coreligionists’’ to that Faith which while per- 
haps “ new ” to us in all its beauty is, after all, only the 
old Faith of Christ and His Apostles, of the Saints and 
Martyrs of all the ages? We have not lightly made the 
exchange; we have not given up the positions we oc- 
cupied and severed the friendships of a life-time, in some 
instances undergone physical hardships and privations, 
and in all cases undergone difficulties of various sorts, 
for naught. Had we not been convinced that the truth 
lay in the Catholic Church, and that it alone possessed the 
authority to speak in the name of Christ, we would cer- 
tainly not have made the change we did, and nothing 
short of a firm conviction that we were right would 
make us “ardent disciples” in the cause of trying to 
induce others to follow us. It is the impelling necessity 
of truth alone which causes this. 

And now for the cases in point which are cited as evi- 
dences of my “ putting the worst conceivable construc- 
tion upon whatever happens within the communion that 
once honored me with its confidence; even proceeding, 
in sO many instances, to positive misrepresentation by 
innuendo,” which the Living Church not only accuses 
me of doing, but asserts, perfectly gratuitously, that 
I enjoy doing it. I deny that I do anything 
of the sort, for whether I enjoy what I am doing or not 
(which the editor has no means of knowing), I do not 
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put any worse construction on these bits of news than 
my source of authority, which is usually the Living 
Church itself. Moreover, I generally quote things ver- 
batim, and I always try to give quotations of sufficient 
length to indicate the context in which they were used. 
I do not think I have ever done as the editor has done 
in this very issue, wrenched a statement from its sur- 
roundings in such a way as to make it appear entirely 
different from what it was in the beginning. I refer to 
his quotation where he says: 

Mr. Keeler deems it useful, in a recent number of AMERICA, 
to taunt Anglican Churchmen upon the lack of unanimity among 
the bishops at Lambeth in setting forth their Appeal to all Chris- 
tian people, when, it is said, four out of more than two hundred 
bishops recorded their dissent. “It goes to show,” he says, “ that 
no proposition can secure the vote of all Anglican bishops.” 

Well, we seem to recall something of an emphatic opposition 
by many Roman bishops to the proposed decrees of the Vatican 
Council while yet it was considered proper to discuss them. 
Rome has an admirably efficient steam roller with which to crush 
such opposition. Lambeth has none. That is the difference be- 
tween them. 

But neither was the council of Nicea unanimous. Nor the 
apostolic council of Jerusalem. Nor the synod that. elected 
Matthias to the episcopate. And if men were unanimous there 
would remain no questions that would need the determination 
of a council or a synod. 

Why did he not quote the rest of the paragraph in 
which these words occurred, or at least outline the occa- 
sion concerning which they were used? But, no, it served 
his purpose better to add a sneering sentence or so about 
Rome’s “ admirably efficient steam-roller,” and to make 
it appear, as he says, that I was taunting Anglicans, when 
I was doing no such thing. The article from which these 
few words were quoted was “ The Reunion of Christen- 
dom,” which appeared in America for January 15, 1921, 
in which I was discussing the events of the past year in 
relation to that all-important topic. The immediate sub- 
ject in hand was a statement of the basis upon which the 
Russo-Greek Church would consider the matter of union 
with Anglicanism. I quoted, on the authority of the 
Living Church, from the official organ of the Russian 
Church in America these words among others: 

If the Anglicans were able to present to our patriarchal 
synods a basis of agreement sent unanimously from the episco- 


pate of the Anglican Church there is hardly any question that 
within a very short time canonical inter-relation could be estab- 


lished. (Italics inserted.) 
Now who is taunting Anglicans? And I said in com- 
ment: 


The Greek Churches had representatives at the Geneva Con- 
ference in August, where some eighty different religious bodies 
were gathered in an attempt to find a basis for union, and these 
kept their eyes and ears open. They were not misled by fine 
rhetoric or empty phrases about “our essential oneness.” They 
were fully aware that before they could feel that Anglicanism 
holds the teachings of this proposed concordat, the proposal 
must be “sent unanimously from the episcopate of the Anglican 
Church.” How absurdly simple, yet how impossible! Even the 
attenuated Lambeth appeal was not sent out unanimously. 


What has that to do with the discussion of the subjects 
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under consideration at the Vatican Council, or at Nicea, 
or anywhere else? Is not the editor’s statement simply 
an attempt to draw a herring across the trail. But we 
refuse to be thrown off the scent, and I wish further to 
point out that if any one is misrepresenting, it is not I. 

Since the editor has chosen to refer to “ steam-rollers,” 
we may reply that this is a subject which will bear 
scrutiny. But why should “ Rome’s admirably efficient 
steam-roller” necessarily be called into action for the 
purpose of commenting upon the fact that when the 
Greeks ask for a “unanimous” expression from the 
Anglican episcopate, they are not going to get it on any 
basis which they would consider satisfactory? Lack of 
unanimity at the Vatican Council is not concerned so far 
as I can see. But while we are pursuing this fascinating 
bit of history, it might be well to remember that only 
two of the’several hundred bishops there assembled voted 
against the advisability of promulgating the decree of 
infallibility, and that they did not do so because they dis- 
believed the doctrine, but because in their judgment it 
was not opportune to set it forth at that time. More- 
over, to go back into history once more, memory does 
seem to recall that those who refused to accept the de- 
crees of the councils, once those decrees were promul- 
gated and set forth as part of the Faith, were considered 
no longer to have any fellowship with the Catholic 
Church. A steam-roller at Nicea may be an anachronism, 
but they had a very effective means of finding out what 
was what. It is just this lack of a steam-roller that 
makes Lambeth and Anglicanism ineffective. 

While we are talking about steam-rollers, let us discuss 
their merits as well as their demerits and try to bear out 
the statement in the preceding paragraph. We need not 
use the term in derogation only, for steam-rollers are 
very useful. Their function is to smooth out roadways, 
to put the constituent pieces of rock into proper relation 
each with the other and each with the whole, in order 
that the road be solidly fashioned and good for use. If 
the steam-roller comes to a large rock which cannot be 
assimilated, that rock must be taken out of the roadway, 
for, however ornamental it may be as a boulder in some 
one’s front yard, it is clearly an obstruction where it is. 

Now, Our Divine Saviour spoke of Himself as “the 
Way,” and so the Church, which is His body, may use 
that term of herself also. In order to test what elements 
will help to make this way of salvation clear and will 
assist men to travel it with ease, a steam-roller, we speak 
with reverence and seriousness, is necessary. And that 
steam-roller, that means of testing the norm and of 
bringing various previously unrelated elements into har- 
mony, is the infallible authority to declare what is and 
what is not of the Faith. It must exist somewhere if 
the Church is alive and is to carry on her Divine function 
of teaching all nations. The Living Church bears witness 
that Rome is in possession of an “ admirably efficient ” 
means of doing just this. But why boast of their own 
poverty and say “ Lambeth has none That is the differ- 
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ence between them ’’? It seems to me that this is a con- 
fession of just the weakness which I have tried to point 
out in all my writings concerning things Anglican from 
a Catholic point of view. I hope I am not here “ putting 
the worst possible construction ” on the facts. I am try- 
ing to face them squarely, however, and not with the 
squint which the branch theory gives to one’s vision. So 
much for steam-rollers. 

Let us now proceed to examine the paragraph headed 
“Transferred Allegiances,”’ wherein I am _ accused 
of taking unfair advantage of the predicaments of my 
former co-religionists. This is in connection with the 
report of the reception into the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and of the placing on the staff of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Detroit, of one B. Z. Stambaugh, Congrega- 
tional minister of Marlborough, Massachusetts, to which 
I made reference both in the article already quoted and 
also in the one entitled “Confusion in the Episcopal 
Church,” published in America of February 5, 1921. 
The editor of the Living Church says: 


That curious Congregational minister in Massachusetts who 
declared that he had been “called” to a place on the staff of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, and then told of the remarkable 
reservation with which he was expecting to enter the ministry 
of the Church, is also played up by Mr. Keeler rather more 
than the facts will admit. 


Maybe so, I took all my facts in this case from the Living 
Church itself, both in its account of the reverend gentle- 
man’s “call” to Detroit and in its subsequent criti¢tism 
of some of his utterances in the Christian Century, the 
quotation from which I must again admit was obtained 
through the Living Church as my source. Perhaps I 
should not rely so implicitly on the accuracy of its reports. 
If the facts are not as it stated them, I can hardly be 
accused of any unbecoming conduct. The editor is far 
more unfair when, going back on his own statements in 
a previous issue, he avers: 


Now there is not a word or a line in evidence to convict any- 
body in the Episcopal Church of improper action in connection 
with that particular gentleman. He was confirmed by a bishop; 
but bishops do not usually catechize their candidates individu- 
ally and there is not the first scintilla of evidence that the 
Bishop of Massachusetts knew the sort of mental curiosity upon 
whom his apostolic hands were laid. The Bishop of Michigan 
may have offered the gentleman a place upon his Cathedral staff, 
in order to give him‘a good training after he should be ordained ; 
the only evidence of it is the statement of the gentleman him- 
self and he may be mistaken. But there is nothing to show that 
the man had made his remarkable confession of faith in connec- 
tion with any application for work that he may have made or 
that he expounded it to the examining chaplains of the diocese 
of Michigan. And it is suggestive that nothing more has been 
heard of the gentleman since he published the terms upon which 
he was expecting to be ordained in the Church. He has neither 
been ordained nor added without ordination to the clergy list in 
Michigan. Those “canons” which even Mr. Keeler recalls as 
well calculated to prove a stumbling block in the way of the 
ordination of men who are obviously not in sympathy with the 
Church, seem still to be paramount as against the gentleman 
who proposed to defy them. 
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The trouble with the Massachusetts gentleman—his name 
unfortunately escapes us—is that he talked too soon. It is per- 
fectly true that we are occasionally burdened with a reverend 
father who had held his peace until he had been safely ordained 
and now persists in saying foolish things, And it is equally true 
that we lack the rough and ready methods which Rome has 
found so efficacious in dealing with such cases. 

The Living Church did not originally say he “ may ” 
have been offered the place in Detroit. It said he had 
been offered it. I took it for granted, and since it did 
constitute such a radical departure from what had been 
the custom and is still the law of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, I felt justified in commenting upon it. My judg- 
ment was no more unfavorable than that of the Living 
Church itself. It said and I quoted, “ That to ordain a 
man who has reached only the position attained by Mr. 
Stambaugh would be the gravest injustice to him. The 
ordination service would compel him to participate in 
what would be little more than an act of blasphemy.” 
And I thoroughly agreed with him, but when he made 
that statement he gave no hint that this gentleman (whose 
name evidently hadn’t escaped him those few weeks ago) 
was not on his way to such ordination, and except “ by 
innuendo ” he has said nothing yet that proves it. If Mr. 
Stambaugh’s having “talked too soon” has saved the 
Protestant Episcopal Church from having in its ministry 
one who utterly repudiates all that Church has been sup- 
posed to stand for, I am just as glad as any one, for I 
have no desire to see the breakdown of the slight hold 
it now has upon historical and doctrinal Christianity. 
But the mere fact that the whole affair could be seriously 
reported and remain unquestioned in Protestant Episco- 
pal circles for some months does not serve to strengthen 
one’s conviction as to the impossibility of something of 
the sort happening. The ~dmission that its ministry 
does even now include men who believe no more of tradi- 
tional Anglicanism than Mr. Stambaugh does is damag- 
ing enough, and the further admission that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has no efficacious, even if it be char- 
acterized as “ rough and ready,” method of dealing with 
them is also significant. So the question comes right back 
to this: What is a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church bound to believe and on what authority does he 
teach the things which he does believe? And I do not 
believe that any one on earth can give me a clean-cut 
answer. Let the editor rail at “steam-rollers” and 
“ rough-and-ready methods,” but if they are “ admirably 
efficient ” and “ efficacious,” should he not offer some- 
thing at least as good before he finds too much fault 
with them? His house has entirely too much glass in 
it to permit him to throw many stones in safety. Rome 
at least knows heresy when she sees it. She does not 
permit her priests to teach it, and the Faithful know that 
they will hear no uncertain sound from her trumpet. 
They know this because she alone has the authority 
whereby disputed points can be settled, and because she 
alone dares to preface her pronouncements with the tre- 
mendous words, ‘“ Thus saith the Lord.” 
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Interest on Capital 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for March 19, Father Judge declares that the 
justice of taking interest on capital “has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed and the liability firmly established.” It seems to me that 
both these statements stand in need of considerable qualification. 

The question of interest on loans has, indeed, received volu- 
minous and adequate discussion. To obtain and retain such 
interest, is declared by all Catholic authorities to be as proper 
and just today as to derive interest from industrial capital. 
This is good logic and good economics, as well as good ethics. 
But it does not tell us how industrial interest is itself justified. 
Even the classical writers, such as Lugo and Lessius, fail to 
treat that question in adequate and fundamental fashion. As 
for the current manuals of moral theology, about all they do 
is to point out that capital makes a contribution to the industrial 
product. From this productivity, this economic causality, they 
draw the immediate inference that the owner of the capital has 
a just claim upon a part of the product in the form of interest. 
The nearest approach to proof that any of them gives, is citation 
of the formula, “ Res fructificat domino.” (“A thing fructifies 
to its owners.”) Such “discussion” scarcely deserves the 
designation, “thorough.” 

In preparing his book “ Distributive Justice,” the writer 
sought earnestly and laboriously to find the materials for a 
thorough discussion and a decisive solution. With the best will 
in the world, he was able to find only a provisional and presump- 
tive justification of interest on capital. In the language of the 
moral theologians, his conclusion solved the “ practical” but not 
the “ speculative ” doubt raised by the challenge to the justice of 
this economic practise. While this “solution” is sufficient to 
relieve the interest-taker from the imputation of sin in the forum 
of conscience, it is far from satisfactory in other respects. 

In an article in the Jrish Theological Quarterly for January, 
1921, the Rev. Dr. Coffey, of Maynootk, flatly questions the right 
of the capitalist te take interest as mere owner of productive 
capital. Nor is he the only competent Catholic who takes this 
position. Facts of this nature are of themselves sufficient to 
throw doubt upon the validity of the assertion that the justice 
of interest on capital “has been firmly established.” 

Washington, D. C. Joun A. Ryan. 


Craftsmen’s Gilds 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Boston Pilot in its issue of March 19 contains an article 
on “The Ark,” a group of French Catholic artists and crafts- 
men who are doing notable work in painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, and the allied crafts. This has set me to wondering if 
there is not a necessity for union, on similar lines, among our 
own artists in the United States. 

The art leaders in America in the past have been largely Cath- 


olic, and I think that they are today. But they are exhibiting , 


here and there and competing with workers whose aims are 
strange. For as the life “ philosophies” of the day are inimical 
to sane living, with their separations of body and spirit and 
their extremes of cults, it follows that there is similar confusion 
among our esthetic “philosophers.” I find that Catholic artists 
and craftsmen feel this breach more or less vaguely. Personally 
I feel it very strongly and as a painter am decidedly unsympa- 
thetic with either extreme: the popular optical painting, or the 
scientific abstractions which hold the boards. I feel sure that 
with social unity, business and esthetic advantages would come. 

After all, it is good to remember that nothing but Catholic 
philosophy has ever bred an esthetic philosophy producing works 
which satisfy at once the sensuous, emotional, intellectual, and 
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imaginative man. 
faculties. 

Can we not hear, through these columns, the opinions of some 
of our Catholic architects, sculptors, painters and craftsmen on 
the subject of a “ Catholic Art Union.” 

Norwalk. 


No other philosophy can coordinate these 


CarL SCHMITT. 


Movie Censorship 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editorial in AMerica for March 19, “ What Shall We Do 
with the Movies?” will undoubtedly be hailed by a large number 
of the leaders of the motion-picture industry with approval. It 
reflects the sentiments of many large-minded and seriously re- 
sponsible exhibitors; and though in practise it would scarcely 
be followed by others not so responsible, still theoretically they 
would be willing to concede the wisdom of its statements. 

The writer has had some experience in selecting from the gen- 
eral market pictures for showing to Catholic audiences. The 
difficulties of his task as time went on were not by any means 
lessened. As a matter of fact, his only safe rule came to be this: 
See the picture yourself and take the word of no one that it is 
beyond question. Oftentimes only 500 to 1,500 feet of film had 
to be reviewed before a negative decision was reached. In no 
case could he positively approve until the last inch of film had 
passed the aperture of the machine. His experience was valua- 
ble, however, since others having the care of souls and wishing 
to provide pictures for their people, were able to take the 
writer’s word for the fact that with possibly some “cuts” a 
certain picture was suitable for Catholic audiences in a Catholic 
hall or auditorium. Thus a sort of private censorship came 
about which proved valuable to those concerned. 

Would a censorship based on like principles of judgment be a 
solution of the movie-morality problem of today? 

At least two “ifs” are required for any satisfactory answer: 
(1) The first answer is yes, if we are to suppose that public 
theaters should necessarily present only such pictures as might 
suitably be shown in Catholic institutions. But the writer does 
not think that such a burden should be imposed, even if it 
rightly could, on the theater, for there are many things which 
would be out of place under Catholic auspices that could still be 
seemly and proper, in a wide sense, for public presentation. An 
example in point would be a theme in which a non-Catholic 
divine is the hero of a love romance. (2) The second answer is 
also yes, if we can suppose that film manufacturers and exhib- 
itors would be willing to accept a standard of morality far 
higher than that objectively manifested by some of the pictures 
they present. Several conversations with exhibitors of any and 
no creed have convinced the writer that many of these men are 
rather unmoral than in any way whatsoever immoral. They 
simply do not know what is improper, and if you tell them, 
“That is improper; I cannot show it!” in consternation and 
sometimes almost disgust they ask you: “Why? In the name 
of goodness, why? To me it teaches a deep lesson, and is cal- 
culated to save many a young person from like snares.” They 
do not understand that inculcation of virtue by means of hor- 
ror of vice, must be done at least with regard to the things we 
do not like to talk about, in a very general way, and then only 
rarely, and never with indiscriminate publicity. We cannot 
voluntarily wade through filth even unto salvation, but must 
take the path approved of God. Surely the salutary-lesson argu- 
ment is about as logical and not in any way so effective as put- 
ting a child’s finger on the hot stove in order to keep it from 
playing with fire. 

Yes, the film people must trust the pastors of souls to know 
best what is good or bad for the public morality. The care of 
morals is the latter’s stock in trade. Yet not all that the pastor 
would demand for his own shows should be imposed on the 
theater, so there we are, back again where we started. 
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But really, are we? Is there not an element of the improper 
which must be got rid of, common to all presentations under 
whatever auspices? There is, and as AMERICA so wisely warns: 
“The respectable men in the business must at once take the 
lead in suppressing the moving-picture’s attacks on public mor- 
ality.” Yet how to determine just what is this common element 
which nobody should witness and just at what stage in the 
film’s production the cauterizing should be done, still remains the 
hardest problem of all,—unless perhaps it is to be done by a 
hoard of censors who will satisfy everybody. 


Baltimore. E. L. M. 


A Memorial to Margaret Brent 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The fact that there has. been such wide interest manifested in 
the inter-collegiate historical contest fostered by the United 
States Catholic Historical Society which has for its subject 
“ Margaret Brent, the First Suffragist and Some Other Women 
Leaders in Catholic American Annals” will give special pleasure 
to the Rev. John La Farge, S.J., who is hard at work keeping up 
the mission and schools at old St. Inigoes, Maryland. The name 
of these schools has been changed from the “St. Inigoes 
Schools,” to “The St. Michael’s Schools” owing to a change 
from the original residence on St. Inigces Manor to the new St. 
Michael’s Residence at Ridge, about six miles distant. This 
change has been of advantage to both parish and school work, 
and Father La Farge in a leaflet gives these further details: 


The crux in our school plan was the building of the con- 
vent or teachers’ residence. A miracle apparently was neces- 
sary to place a large, fully-equipped modern building in the 
woods, without any resources to put it there. But the mira- 
cle happened, and the building now stands practically com- 
pleted, on a beautifully located site, with some thirty acres 
of property, midway on the high ground between the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac, about six miles above Point Lookout 
(St. Mary’s County, Maryland). Although there is still 
much work to be done, when means are afforded, in paint- 
ing it inside and out, and furnishing it and heating it prop- 
erly, the building as it stands is thoroughly serviceable, and 
splendidly planned. 

The name for our teachers’ residence is “ Brent House,” 
after Mistress Margaret Brent, who was the first represen- 
tative Catholic woman in the American colonies, and one of 
the pioneer parishioners of St. Inigoes. Her strong person- 
ality alone kept at one time the early colony from disrup- 
tion, as was acknowledged by an act of the Maryland Assem- 
bly. Incidentally she was the first woman in this country 
to demand formally the right of suffrage, and that in no un- 
certain tones and measures: a vote for herself, and a vote 
as attorney to the recently deceased Leonard Calvert. He 
had appointed her his executrix with the simple words: 
“Take all and pay all ” And she did. 

The Proceedings of the Assembly of Maryland, 1647, tell 
us that on Friday, Zist Jan., 1648—“ Came Mrs. Margaret 
Brent and requested to have vote in the house for her selfe 
and voyce allso for that att the last Court 3d Jan: it was 
ordered that the said Mrs. Brent was to be looked uppon and 
received as his Lps Attorney. The Gour. denyed that the 
sd. Mrs. Brent should have any vote in the house. And the 
sd. Mrs. Brent protested agst all proceedings in this pnt 
Assembly, unlesse shee may be pnt. And have vote as 
aforesd.” 

Her original estate, “Sisters’ Freehold,” at St. Mary’s 
City, though its buildings and boundaries have long since 
passed away, is one of the many historic spots within the 
limits of the St. Michael’s Mission and the scope of the St. 
Michael’s Schools. If Brent House could fulfil no other 
function than to perpetuate the memory of Margaret 
Brent, it would be well worth the labor that has been ex- 
pended on it. 

But Brent House has a very up-to-date, practical mission 
to fulfil as home for our teachers. The plan inaugurated 
this year has been found most fruitful, that of combining 
the actual work of teaching with some of the features of a 
training school for teachers in rural schools. . . . 

Rural schools present many peculiar features, demanding 
a training of their own, especially with a view toward the 
community organization which is becoming more and more 
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prevalent in country districts. So far, however, I know of 
no attempt to establish a Catholic training school for coun- 
try teachers as such. To develop any kind of a training 
school from these humble beginnings, is, of course, an am- 
bitious task, but each year brings us nearer to the realiza- 
tion of this plan, which is of the greatest practical utility for 
our Catholic schools, and for the rural public schools as well. 
It will not only build up the education of Southern Mary- 
land, but serve as an example for other places as. well. This 
is our objective: the rapidity of our approach to it depends 
on how soon we can put Brent House on its feet in the way 
of proper support, by means of an endowment, if God’s 
Providence will grant us that. 
The Historical Society’s contest might help to further this 

memorial to Margaret Brent and thus perpetuate the accom- 

plishments of this remarkable woman. 


Baltimore. S: 3; 


Labor-Value Theory 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In support of my contention about the /abor-value theory, the 
following answer by a Socialist lecturer was given to this 
question: “Is the labor-value theory, and that the worker should 
receive the full value of his product, understood to be any part 
of the policy of the Socialist State?” The answer was, I should 
say it is not. Socialists at the present time do raise a lot of 
fuss about every person being entitled to the full value of his 
product, and they talk as though that was their notion of the 
Socialist scheme of distribution by society. In reality, I think 
the only reason the Socialist talks about that is it sort of seems 
(sic) natural to the average citizen that the people ought to 
receive the equivalent of their toil. So it is good propaganda. 
The labor theory of value and the notion of the laborer getting 
the full product of his labor, equivalent of his labor, is simply 
an analysis of capitalist society, and an objection to capitalist 
society. It is not an analysis of the (Socialist) commonwealth, 
in any sense of the term. The lecturer, Prof. A. W. Calhoun, 
formerly with Clark University, now at the Rand School, is 
explaining Socialism under the auspices of the Socialist party, 
and the above statement was made on Saturday evening, 
March 19. 


Providence. M. P. ConNeERrY. 


Results from the Catholic Press Month 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

This Catholic Press Month will be the occasion of untold 
benefits to the Church in these United States, if it succeeds in 
bringing a Catholic daily or weekly paper into a home where 
none entered heretofore. Here is a little suggestion that might 
help along the good cause. Why should we not have a circula- 


tion of 1,000,00C for America, our best Catholic weekly? It is 
impossible. 25,000,000 Catholics could not buy 1,000,000 
AMERICAS every week! Why not? Here is the way to do it. 


The Knights of Columbus are doing and planning to do big 
things for the Faith and Fatherland. It is, therefore, a. matter 
of the first importance that each and every one of them should 
be well and accurately informed about things Catholic and 
patriotic. Their number is somewhere around 800,000 and 
1,000,000 is the goal set for the near future. Is it such an extrava- 
gant fancy to imagine each knight getting a copy of AMERICA each 
week, and reading and digesting all the good and timely articles 
that each issue contains. Behold 1,000,000 subscribers to AMERICA, 
our best nationa! Catholic weekly paper. 1,000,000 able-bodied 
stalwart, militant, Catholic Knights of Columbus! 

Granting that there are no knights who need a Catholic 
weekly like America, they may be able to find the cure in 
America’s columns for that particular special disease from which 
so many of our prominent Catholics so often suffer. 

America’s circulation equal to that of the Saturday Evening 
Post! The Knights of Columbus did it! 


St. Paul. J. C. Harrincton. 
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The Dead Cardinal 

HE story is told of an Eastern prince to whom the 

United States meant three things, and three only. 
The first was George Washington, the second, the Rocky 
Mountains, and the third was Cardinal Gibbons. The 
comparison is not grotesque, for the late Cardinal was 
as characteristically American as the Father of his 
Country, or the rocky peaks of the Far West. Unique 
in his day and generation, he will have successors, but 
no one can quite fill the extraordinary place which he held 
in the respect and affection of the American people. 

As the last survivor of the Vatican Council, he was 
truly a link with other and historic days. But he was 
never an antiquarian. No one dreamed so little of the 
his life was lived in the present, with an abiding 
hope for a better future. At an age when it is no re- 
proach to think of rest and leisured quiet, he kept steadily 
old, for his heart and mind 
belied the count of years. Youthful to the end in its 
attitude of hope and inquiry, his mind was quick to 
search out and welcome what was good in each genera- 
tion. There was no public event on which his opinion 
was not solicited, and as time went on, the American 
people learned to prize more deeply the utterances of a 
spirit singularly serene and charitable, keen to discern in 
every new manifestation of the truth yet another way 
into the Kingdom of God. He was not blind to the 
evils of his time, yet because he believed in God the 
Creator of man, he could never lose hope in man, God’s 
choicest creation and His image. 

Priest for but ten years less than man’s allotted life, 
Bishop for more than half a century, and Cardinal of the 
Holy Roman Church for nearly two score years, the late 
prelate was in all things a true ambassador of Christ. 
But he was likewise a great American. If the foolish 
statement that a good Catholic cannot be a good Ameri- 
can is now confined to the ignorant and malicious, the 
destruction of that once common calumny is due almost 
entirely to Cardinal Gibbons. His last public utterance, 
issued only a few weeks before he passed to his eternal 
reward, began with the words, “ As the years go on, I 


past; 


at work. He never grew 
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am more than ever convinced that the Constitution of 
the United States is the greatest instrument of govern- 
ment that ever issued from the hand of man,” and ended 
with the earnest hope that through loyalty to its princi- 
ples Americans might ever enjoy the peace and liberty 
which it proclaims. 

His loyalty to God and country through sixty public 
years, the most troublous the world has ever seen, 
his spirit, so like Lincoln’s, of charity for all and malice 
toward none, and of unfailing hopefulness, are not a 
precious heritage to be guarded with jealous care, but 
a call to us who remain, to press on where he so long 
pointed the way and led. Through his spoken words and 
his writings and by his life devoted without reserve to 
God and his fellows, he opened to many the paths of 
righteousness and peace. May the perpetual light now 
shine upon him, and the peace which surpasses all mortal 
understanding, be his with God. 


Is It an American Issue? 


T was an Englishman, not an Irishman, who has said 
that England’s Prime Minister is essentially dishon- 

est. That is a fearful accusation, and it is to be hoped 
that before he made it, Gilbert Chesterton had his facts 
well in hand. But after examining the portrait painted 
by Mr. Robert Lansing in the current issue of a weekly 
magazine, one can escape only with difficulty the conclu- 
sion that if not actually dishonest, England’s Prime 
Minister will never die in exile because he has loved 
justice and hated iniquity. That the lome and foreign 
policies of England are in the hands of this man, may 
be the misfortune rather than the crime of the Fnglish. 
No one is disposed to deny that this people has its saints 
as well as its sinners, its honest men along with its 
rogues. Nations, like the colonel’s lady and Judy 
O’Grady, are much the same. Nevertheless, the English 
people still cling tenaciously to Mr. Lloyd George. Per- 
haps the most charitable explanation of this amazing 
phenomenon is that they have not yet recovered from 
their dream of imperialism, a vision differentiated from 
the late Prussian delirium only by the distance from 
Westminster to Berlin. And for them Lloyd George is 
imperialism, not as they would prefer it, perhaps, but 
for all its faults, imperialism, England seber alles. 

Hence it is only fair that the Prime Minister’s plans 
for the “ pacification” of Ireland be considered in the 
light afforded by two facts. The first is the estimate 
offered by Mr. Lansing and Mr. Chesterton. The sec- 
ond is the grasp which imperialism still has upon a 
majority of the English people. Each is important. There 
are Englishmen who believe with a faith they deny the 
Thirty-nine Articles that England’s “ glory,” which 
means England’s rule, with, if possible, but without if 
necessary, the consent of the people is the beginning and 
the end of all political justice. Our American principle 
that governments formed among men derive their just 
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powers from the consent of the governed, they flout. 
In this they are completely in harmony with their Prime 
Minister. More than once since the conclusion of the 
so-called “ war for democracy” waged “in behalf of 
small nations and weak peoples” has Mr. Lloyd George, 
in the concrete example of Ireland, evidenced that while 
he may hold up Americanism as an aberration to provoke 
the laughter of an unwashed Welsh rabble, he does not 
regard it as worthy a statesman’s attention. With the 
war-lords of old, who seem to have grown more insolent 
since the Kaiser retired to private life, he still maintains 
that might makes right, and that when an obscenely 
brutal government batters down the defenses of a weak 
but valiant people, it is no man’s concern to protest. This 
position, no American can admit. 

We are told in these days, even unto the aching of 
patient ears, that the quarrel between Great Britain and 
Ireland is no affair of ours. Be it so. Yet that is but 
a strait and unfruitful reading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. If those principles were true when our 
forefathers drew the sword against Great Britain, they 
are true today as Ireland struggles against the same 
tyrant; or they were false from the beginning. Igno- 
rance of the facts probably excuses him, but the American 
who stands for the continuance of English misrule in 
Ireland is an anomaly equal to that afforded by a chaste 
mother urging the continuance of the trade in white 
slaves. 

It is dangerous to deny to others a right which, on the 
grounds of the natural law, we assert for ourselves. Be 
the day near or far removed, if at any time we Americans 
are forced to vindicate by the sword our right to a self- 
chosen form of government, we shall have no rational 
claim, if we now deny that right to struggling Ireland. 
Men may differ as to the precise form our sympathy with 
Ireland may lawfully assume. But no American can 
deny the principle that governments formed among men 
derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, whether that principle be claimed by Belgium 
under German rule, by Alsace-Lorraine, or by Ireland, 
fighting not for herself alone, but for all peoples who 
cherish liberty. 

Of Interest in 4921 

LONDON firm that is erecting a large building, of 

which the ferro-concrete foundations are expected 
to last for at least thirty centuries, purposes embedding 
in them, for the enlightenment of the archeologists of 
4921, an air-proof box containing the records of our 
age which are likely to prove of the greatest interest and 
value to mankind 3,000 years from now. Accordingly 
the omniscient H. G. Wells was asked to suggest what 
should be put in the box. He answered that in his opin- 
ion “ commonplace things with their current prices will 
be of as much value as anything. Safety razor, cotton 
reel, bottle of pickles, and that sort of thing.” Mr. Wells 
would also have placed in the concrete box, among other 
things, the dietary of an ordinary citizen, a typewriter, 
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a sewing-machine, a current book on “ How to Behave,” 
a movie-reel of current events, a copy of “ Whitaker’s 
Almanack” and of Baedeker’s “ England.” 

If builders in London, which is already a very old city, 
are now laying down foundations designed to last thirty 
or forty centuries, American architects should of course 
plan for the skyscrapers of our rising young cities sub- 
sub-sub-cellars that will endure quite as long. Not to 
be outdone by England, let the enterprising owners of 
these deep-laid buildings keep a prescient eye on the 
archeologists from Central Africa who may come here 
about the year 4921 to excavate the sites of our ancient 
cities, and let us prepare now for these zealous delvers 
air-tight boxes full of the most characteristic records of 
American civilization in the year 1921. 

With that worthy object in mind we should place in 
a large compartment sunk in the floor of the deepest sub- 
cellar not only such articles as those Mr. Wells mentions 
but many other things which will give that exceedingly 
“future” historian of our era a correct idea of how 
Americans lived early in the twentieth century. A copy 
of the Volstead act, for example, would accompany a 
record of the spirituous liquors illegally consumed last 
year; a woman’s vanity bag, along with pictures of her 
bathing, street and ball dresses; statistics of the religious 
sects now in the United States, their tenets and prac- 
tices and the “ freak legislation” for which they are 
largely responsible; a veracious account of “ bargain 
day ” in a New York divorce court, accompanied by our 
birth-rate statistics and by some typical birth-control 
literature; let the current “ six best-sellers’ and copies 
of several Sunday papers and cheap magazines be added, 
and let figures be given to show how many murders but 
how few executions there are nowadays in the 
country. Lest the African archeologists of 3,000 years 
hence, however, should gather from records like the fore- 
going too somber an impression of American life today, 
let him also be able to find in that air-proof compartment 
a full account of the noble and unselfish part our coun- 
try took in the Great War; let there be discovered, too, 
a complete record of the unstinted generosity with which 
the American people have contributed to every worthy 
cause, during the last six years, and finally let special 
attention be called to the marvelous results the age-old 
Catholic Church has achieved during the past century 
in this land of opportunity. 


“Not Worth Loving ” 

HE was a famous lady at the court of Louis XIV, 

and although some said that her reputation was 
uncertain, others were quite certain what it was. But 
while her reign lasted she had the world at her feet, for 
in those days the French court was the world. It was 
to this lady’s eyebrow that many a poet dedicated his 
finest sonnet, and the tongues of courtiers forgot to criti- 
cize when they spoke of her amazing beauty. That, how- 
ever, is customary. But a Bishop across whose path this 
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imperious creature flashed was not customary. To him 
she was not precisely a lost sheep, but a scandal flaunted 
before the eyes of all France, a veritable faggot ready for 
the burning; and what he thought he said in plain, blunt 
Scriptural language. There was good in the lady, a vein 
of pure gold under much dross, for she listened, and 
soon her old ways knew her no more. She had loved 
the world and had discovered that it was concupiscence 
of the eyes, concupiscence of the flesh and the pride of 
life. “‘ The world!” she exclaimed, she who had known 
it, “ the world—it is not worth loving.” 

She learned in time. Some do not. Across the coun- 
try the daily press rehearses the familiar story of a scan- 
dal in high life. It has a definite news value. But how 
many read the moral tucked in the corner of one New 
York newspaper, but discreetly, or through oversight, 
omitted by the others? “It never made me happy. Peo- 
ple thought I had everything. I did, except the one thing 
that I wished. He couldn’t recognize me in public. And 
everything, even when people were kind, made me feel 
just what I was, and I was miserable.” This is the old, 
old story, older than death, and as certain. If one truth 
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stands out on the soiled pages in the story of life, it is 
that men and women who habitually rule God out of their 
lives for pleasure, lose both. They have no real happi- 
ness here, and they have taught themselves to look for 
none hereafter. Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher. 

So is the story told, and so will it be told again. The 
indignant district attorney of the home-loving borough 
of Brooklyn asks why these malefactors of great wealth 
are not made to feel the wrath of the law. True, the 
sight of half a dozen millionaires who have outraged 
public decency cracking rock in the State penitentiary 
would probably help to clarify the atmosphere, and the 
district attorney’s suggestion should be adopted. But 
here, as in all else that pertains to man’s duty to God, to 
his fellows and to himself, the law can do but little. The 
best safeguard is .ound in those God-fearing fathers 
and mothers who can teach their little ones by example 
as well as by word that “the old ways are the best and 
the beaten paths the safest.” Sin never pays, and no 
man or woman has ever found peace and happiness in 
loving the world. For “‘ the world—it is not worth lov- 
ing!” 


Literature 


FREE VERSE 

+465 BEEEOSD FROSE” is an apt description, if not an 

exact definition of what its advocates call free verse. 
That it is free, as free as madcap caprice, may be granted; 
that it is verse, which is built on metrical units, 1s to be denied. 
People may speak of a square circle, but there is no such thing; 
contradictions in terms are only a way of registering the impos- 
sible. A verse is a verbal measure after a metrical pattern, 
undulating in rhythm. Nobody ever heard of a free peck or 
a free bushel—why then free verse? As a verbal unit contain- 
ing a definite number of measures or beats, a verse has its 
metes and bounds. In English it cannot go beyond six measures 
or beats without breaking like a stream falling from too great 
a height and dissolving into spray before reaching the bottom. 

When then we talk of a verse, we mean a definite unit of 
measure made up of a number of subordinate units of measure, 
the speaking of which synchronizes within a definite time limit. 
The recurrence of this unit with its internal variation of beats 
or stresses or accents, as you may please to call them, makes 
rhythm. To say that verse may be free from this rhythm is 
to say that it is not verse. 

It is the custom of those who write what they are pleased 
to call free verse to divide their verbal processes into lines in 
imitation of verse, thus making a promise to the eye and break- 
ing it to the ear. It comes from a belief that they are writing 
poetry and from the habit of placing the verse divisions of 
poetry in lines to indicate the rhythmic units. But as verse 
rhythm is absent in free verse, the habit should be observed 
there only in the breach. 

I do not urge that it is a deliberate deceit on their part to 
imitate the verse line, when writing “shredded prose,” for it 
is difficult to get away from the external form of poetry when 
laboring under the delusion that you are achieving it by aban- 
doning the very instrument which is poetry’s essential medium. 
Let me be not misunderstood. I do not mean that the medium 
is poetry, but that poetry has no true expression without its 
proper medium, the rhythmic unit. The painter cannot express 
his art without the proper blending and application of his col- 


ors, but no one would say that the colors make the art of paint- 
ing. As color is the medium of the painter’s art, so is the 
rhythmic unit the medium of the poet’s art. 

But while the champions of free verse reject the metrical 
unit as a conventional restriction upon poetic expression, they 
claim a larger metrical unit or cadence, which saves the form 
from a mere prose pattern. Free-verse cadence, they tell us, 
is strophic. Miss Amy Lowell, who essays to be its most mili- 
tant champion, instructs us that “The unit of vers libres is not 
the foot, the number of syllables, the quantity, or the line. The 
unit is the strophe, which may be the whole poem, or may be 
only a part. Each strophe is a complete circle.” But strophic 
cadence is not peculiar to free verse. Regular verse, from 
Chaucer to Tennyson, abounds in it, and what is of special 
moment is that the metrical units of regular yerse serve to hold 
and bind the strophic cadence. Indeed the strophic cadence is 
lost without the recurrent beat of the metrical unit to emphasize 
and sustain it. A regiment of soldiers out of step destroys 
the unison of the mass. A strophic movement without corre- 
lated parts would be like a chain circle without links. The 
tree-verse claim to strophic cadence is an illusion. Even ele- 
vated prose can make a better claim to strophic cadence than 
can free verse, for elevated prose achieves its cadence by bal- 
ance of like part with like part, of clause swinging with clause 
rhythmically, and the higher and completer its cadence, the 
nearer does it come to the recurrent beat of metrical units. 

A strophe without balanced parts is not a strophe, but a 
strife. Miss Lowell’s “complete circle” has no segments, no 
center, no circumference. It is a zigzag, which may enjoy the 
license of haphazard, but has not the freedom of wings. No bird 
ever stretches pinions to soar, but every quill, every feather is 
tense in obedience to the rhythm of flight and every stroke of 
the wing beats in perfect measure and balance. 

With freedom from metrical construction, free verse claims 
greater ease in the choice of the exact word. It declares that 
meter cabins and confines the poet. In spite of the claim, evi- 
dence fails to support it. To go along the line of least resistance 
is human nature, and when restraint—the high restraint of art— 
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is absent, the effort sinks to the level of the readiest means at 
hand. The easier the way, the slacker the attempt and the lower 
the result. In effect free verse leads to the ordinary and com- 
monplace word, not to the aptest and choicest. Inasmuch as 
poetry is the expression of noble thought and feeling under the 
impulse of emotion, it runs naturally into metaphor and num- 
bers. Its two wings are metaphor (the broad sense of the term) 
and numbers (metrical form). In the fusing process of exalta- 
tion and emotion man spontaneously seeks to sing. To break 
away from the law of singing is simply to cackle. I speak here 
of law, not of mere formula or rule. The law is the government 
of a being’s action according to its nature. Liberty of action can- 
not violate the limits of nature without falling into chaos. To 
disregard the law is to break the bounds of freedom. Restraint 
is the first element of liberty. To flutter broken and disheveled 
wings idly is not to fly, but to beat the perfect and outstretched 
pinion against the resisting winds is to soar. 


We here touch intimately the cardinal flaw in the frce-verse 
theory. Poetry is an art and, as every art, works and can only so 
work within its proper medium. Its medium is its limitation, the 
factor which at the same time restrains and stimulates it. Poetry 
is. essentially song, and the instrument of song is numbers, 
rhythm built on metrical units. Its medium is the only possibility 
of its expression and its freedom lies precisely in its power of 
self-expression, through its medium. To disregard the medium 
is to surrender its capacity of expression, to shackle its move- 
ment and destroy its freedom. Free verse, which repudiates the 
medium, is neither verse nor free. It is simply an abortive at- 
tempt to get outside the law. All art is a restraint, because every 
art imposes the obligation of its peculiar medium upon the artist 
and his triumph and his freedom are bound up in his skilled use 
of that medium to its fullest capacity to body forth his thought 
and his feeling. Without the medium as the instrument of his 
power, he fails and is perforce silent. 

The free-verse movement, like many other radical movements 
of the day, is a reaction from law and order. It condemns con- 
vention on the score that convention is a stereotyped dead past. 
It is true that the value of some conventions is gone, but con- 
vention, as a who!s, is simply the wisdom of experience formu- 
lated into common usage. That part of convention which has 
ceased to be vital is the accidental not the essential in it. Men 
still wear nether garments, though they have discarded knicker- 
bockers. They still keep their hair—and some of them their 
heads—though they no longer wear periwigs. To revolt against 
convention is not the sum of wisdom. To call a revolt a move- 
ment may be sententious, and to call a movement a development 
is an easy gesture. There are timid critics, who while they do 
not altogether stomach the free-verse fad, hedge their better 
judgment by meekly surmising that free verse may perhaps be 
an advance. But a movement may be up or down; it may not 
be only a breaking. up, it may be a breaking down. There are 
periods of retrogression in human history. To slough off the 
old is not always to put on the new; sloughing may be a simple 
decadence. Dead men slough off their flesh and stay dead. Like 
free verse, cubism and futurism have flared up, the dawn of new 
things, only to be consumed in the lurid flame of their own 
incandescent folly. Free verse is only another ignis fatuus 
blown from the miasmic jungles of disorder. You cannot escape 
the law. God made the world in measure, weight and number, 


and in measure, weight and number it will endure. 
Convé B. Paucen. 


THE HOLY SEPULCHER’S LAMENT 
I guard within my dark 
The Light of deathless skies. 
I am the hallowed Ark 
Wherein the All-Holy lies. 
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Like Mary, full of grace, 
My God has come to me. 

I, first, shall see His face 
Alight in victory. 


No longer is the tomb 
A silent house of death. 
It is the living womb 
Wherein the Word finds breath. 


Come, Angels, as ye came 
And sang on Christmas morn! 
Ye Shepherds, bless the Name 
Of Easter’s Lamb, new-born! 
* *« &* 


Ye Magdalens, weep not! 
No longer need ye fear. 
Mine is the doleful lot; 


He rose, He is not here. 
Joun B. Ke tty. 


REVIEWS 


The Peace Negotiations: A Personal Narrative. 
LANSING. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

The task Mr. Lansing set himself in writing this book, while 
extremely distasteful, was not in itself difficult. He proposed to 
furnish the American public with the data for judging whether 
the impression of disloyalty towards President Wilson and the 
United States, occasioned if not created, by the former Presi- 
dent’s request for his resignation, is borne out by the facts. 
He has accomplished his task with sincerity, fairness, restraint 
and judicial calm. His narrative shows clearly and in detail 
that his mind did not “willingly go along” with Mr. Wilson’s, 
and that it was with increasing reluctance that he accepted his 
chief’s direction and guidance during the peace negotiations. But 
it is not likely that any but confirmed partisans will find dis- 
loyalty of any kind in Mr. Lansing’s attitude. In fact the 
book raises the question whether he did not push his loyalty too 
far by his acquiescence, unwilling but actual, in certain things 
which he deemed prejudicial to the best interests of the United 
States. Of the possibility of this doubt on the part of his 
readers Mr. Lansing is acuiely aware, but he explains in every 
case the reasons for his action. He found himself in the diffi- 
cult position of being forced to choose between what he con- 
sidered two evils. He chose what he considered the lesser. 


By Rovert 


‘Doubtless there will not be lacking those who will question the 


wisdom of his choice in certain instances; but the general prin- 
ciple on which he acted was a sound one and his motives were 
uniformly unselfish and serious. The most that can be said 
is that he erred in judgment by not resigning, but even such 
criticism must take into account the fact that the situation he 
had to face was far different from the present state of affairs. 

The volume is disappointing in that it gives very little infor- 
mation as to the inner workings of the Peace Conference, for 
the reason that Mr. Lansing himself was not admitted to the 
counsels of Mr. Wilson, and at times, in spite of his high 
official status, was forced to dissemble his total ignorance of 
what was going on. The main thing which emerges from the 
narrative is that Mr. Wilson was convinced that the League of 
Nations was the chief concern of the times, and that he subordi- 
nated everything to its accomplishment. According to Mr. 
Lansing, the ex-President resented as a personal affront any 
suggestions which did not fall in with his individual convictions, 
and paid no attention whatever to the advice which the former 
Secretary of State believed himself bound in duty to offer. In 
the light of subsequent developments it appears that Mr. Lansing 
was better advised than Mr. Wilson, and that both the ex- 
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President and the world in general would have been saved much 
confusion and disappointment had Mr. Wilson been less self- 
sufficient. 

The narrative is distressing in its revelation of the autocratic 
methods which ruled the conference that was to have been the 
triumph of democracy, and of the utter secrecy, as opposed to 
the much lauded principle of “open covenants openly arrived 
at,” which controlled the operations of the “ Big Four,” who 
partitioned the world. Mr. Lansing does not question the high 
idealism of Mr. Wilson, but he shows that this very idealism, 
joined to an obstinacy of purpose which is Mr. Wilson’s strength 
as well as weakness, failed, through its impatience of criticism, 
to accomplish its purpose. The book unfortunately confirms 
popular impressions as to the former President’s character, it 
explains dispassionately why Mr. Lansing could not agree with 
the views of the Chief Executive, and exculpates the author 
from the charge of having been in any way disloyal which was 
implied in Mr. Wilson’s request for his resignation. Mr. Lansing 
could not have agreed with Mr. Wilson without stultifying 
his own judgment, and without failing in what he deemed to be 
his bounden duty both to the ex-President and to his country. 

J. HH. F. 





God and the Supernatural. A Catholic Statement of the Chris- 
tian Faith. Edited by Farner Cutupert, O.S.F.C. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., $5.00. 

Works composed by two or more collaborators seldom suc- 
ceed in producing that atmosphere of unity so necessary for full 
and permanent effect. Although six different scholars con- 
tributed to “God and the Supernatural,” the volume escapes this 
defect. The Oxford graduates who collaborated in the work 
were evidently keenly alive to its central purpose, and wrote with 
a clear und definite aim to bring it home to their readers. That 
purpose is to explain in terms, understood by the fairly well- 
educated reader at least, the position of the Catholic Church 
with regard to God and the supernatural life of man. The very 
statement of the end thus placed before each individual con- 
tributor, and which he in turn endeavored to explain to his read- 
ers, shows the timeliness and the need of the volume. The editor 
well that the mass of the English-speaking race, if 
asked to define what Christianity stands for in the world, would 
find it difficult to give a clear and unambiguous answer. For 
the word “Christianity,” he adds, “has come to mean so much 
and so little. When it means much, it is commonly a strongly- 
felt but vaguely-understood sentiment; whilst intellectually, it 
may stand for almost anything, according to the theory or 
opinion of the individual.” If Christianity is so little under- 
stood, and often misunderstood and distorted, this is still more 
true of Catholicism, its complete and perfect expression. Yet 
there is nothing more consistently clear, more logical, definite, 
and compelling in its appeal to the whole man, to his reason, his 
sympathies, his emotions and his heart, than Catholicism, both 
as a body of doctrines and a practical code of morality and life. 

In the “ Introductory ” Father Knox asks his countrymen, tired 
of expediency and shifting human and purely natural standards 
in religion, to study an unchanging, because supernatural religion. 
There, are peace and satisfaction. Why not study that religion? 
Father Martindale then explains what the supernatural is, and 
thus at the outset makes “an outline-map of the Catholic coun- 
The “Idea of God” is then analyzed by Father D’Arcy. 
He proves God’s existence, then exposes His nature and His 
relations to the world, and concludes by stating that the Cathglic 
doctrine of the natural and supernatural, of reason and faith 
by which we come to the knowledge of God, is far more satis- 
factory than any Modernistic theory. At the end of his thesis 
on the “ Nature and Destiny of Man,” Mr. Dawson directly takes 
issue with those who maintain that Christianity is a failure. 
But how reconcile the existence of evil with an all-wise and 


says: 
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good God? Mr. Watkin ventures to offer a solution of the 
mysterious problem. The editor, Father Cuthbert, discusses the 
“Person of Christ” and the “ Divine Atonement” two difficult 
subjects, but in spite of their difficulty, both, especially the 
second, are admirably treated. Mr. Watkin writes about the 
Church, Father Martindale of the Sacraments and “Life 
After Death.” As can be seen at a glance we have in the 
book a summary of Catholic theology suited in expression and 
atmosphere to the men of our times. ‘ 7G 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Real Circus.—lf “The Ways of the Circus” (Harper, 
$2.25) are really the ones which Harvey W. Root sets down for 
George Conklin, “tamer of lions,” many of them were ex- 
ceedingly devious and immoral. The author assures us that 
nowadays a first-class circus carries along its own corps of 
detectives to repress the activities of “ slick gentlemen” but that 
“In the old days the gambler, the pickpocket, the short-change 
artist, and the faker traveled with the show and in return for 
goodly sums of money, paid to its owner, were left undisturbed 
to prey on the crowd.” He tells of a “ short-change artist” for 
example, who paid the circus $5,000 a year for the privilege of 
selling the tickets. Mr. Conkling tells how he was baptized a 
Catholic and attended in his boyhood a “ monks’” school where 
he was well cudgeled for playing truant. He drifted when a 
youth into the circus life, learned to be not only a “lion tamer” 
but to manage all the other animals of the ménagerie too and 
he fills his book with entertaining anecdotes and adventures, lay- 
ing bare the mysteries of “ pink-lemonade,” “ side-show freaks,” 
and describing picturesquely his life with the circus both “on the 
road ” and in winter quarters. 


“ 





April Novels—Mr. Theodore Maynard’s poetry is much better 
than his fiction. In his first novel “The Divine Adventure” 
(Stokes, $2.00), which seems to be somewhat autobiographical in 
character, John Bradley, a young Englishman reared in the 
Meltonian sect, argues himself into the Catholic Church. After 
his young wife’s death he determines to be a Franciscan like his 
friend Donovan and much of the book is taken up with an 
account of the life led in the friary. The novel contains 
good poetry and descriptive passages but is lacking in artistic 
construction and in reserve. “They Went” (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.00), by Norman Douglas, is a clever and artistic novel with 
its scene set in England during the early Middle Ages and with 
its central figure a very strong-minded tawny-haired princess 
who makes her enemies disappear permanently down a big drain. 
“They Went” is all that is ever said of them thereafter. The 
book is full of good characterizations and the pagan spirit of 
the kingdom is vividly pictured. The introduction Uf a mission- 
ary or two gives the author occasion for some regrettable jibes 
at Christianity. The eleven short-stories in Richard Washburn 
Child’s “ The Velvet Black” (Dutton, $2.00), are told with un- 
usual originality and power. Nearly all the tales deal with 
the commission of murder or robbery, sharp-witted but benevo- 
lent criminals being generally in the foreground. Tense situa- 
tions are repeatedly created by the author and then satisfactorily 
solved with remarkable skill~——‘ The Golden Goat” (Doran, 
$2.00), which Frances Wilson Huard has well translated from 
the French of Paul Aréne, is a fantasy of Provence dealing with 
buried treasure and romantic. love. But the book is more 
“liter’y” than interesting. Miss C. Veheyne is an English- 
woman who actually succeeded in having awarded to her by 
three “eminent judges” a £500 prize for a cynical novel called 
“The Journal of, Henry Bulver” (Putnam, $1.85), the precious 
“hero” of which is mainly occupied in running off with other 
men’s wives, while everybody laughs ——‘* Sister Sue” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $2.00), is the title of the novel Eleanor H. Porter, 
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the creator of “ Pollyanna,” finished just before she died. It 
tells about a courageous maiden who, though the daughter of a 
rich man, was so well schooled in self-sacrifice that when her 
father lost everything, she kept the family together and cheer- 
fully went to live in a humble home in the country, where she 
does good to all she meets and finds the husband she deserves. 





Saints of Cornwall.—Many of the “saints” of William John 
Ferrar’s martyrology, “The Saints of Cornwall” (Macmillan) 
are not in the Roman. However, they are of interest. The Irish 
Saints are the earliest in the history of Cornwall. Not long 
after the light of faith was brought to Ireland by St. Patrick, 
A. D. 433, its glow was reflected to the adjoining Celtic lands. 
Among these was Cornwall. Before the close of the fifth cen- 
‘tury, Irish missionaries had evangelized Land’s End. There were 
St. Sininus, a companion of St. Patrick at Rome; St. Germoch 
the King; St. Breaca, his nurse, who founded the church at 
Crowan; her brother St. Uni; and a host of others, whom the 
author briefly lists. Chiefest of these is St. Kieran, first-born 
of the Saints of Ireland, who was ordained bishop at Rome 
and there met St. Patrick. Then come the Welsh Saints, many 
of them descendants of Brychan, King of Brecknock, a son 
of the Irish Aulach MacCormack. The Cornish “saints” are 
an interesting group—all of the family of Geraint, who married 
Enid. The legend of their love is told in the “Idylls of the 
King.” One Anglo-Saxon saint, Neot, and several saints of 
Armorica, Breton, close the list. Their life-story is briefly 
summed up, and charming legends are thrown in. The only 
objection to the small volume is the Anglican bias against Rome. 
The Church of Cornwall is treated as if independent of the 
center of Christerldom. The segregation of the Cornish Church 
from the Roman is like making an Anglican of St. Patrick. 





Plays and Poems.—“ The Best Plays of 1919-1920” (Small, 
Maynard) by Burns Mantle is a good,statistical review of the 
country’s dramatic presentations during the theatrical season of 
1919-1920. Unfortunately the only norm, used by the author 
in the rating of plays, is the length of their runs. If Mr. 
Mantle, and others engaged in similar work, would only spend 
some little pains in giving a literary appreciation of the plays 
being presented throughout the country, there is little doubt but 
that the American stage would show a vast improvement within 
a very few years.——“ Body and Soul” (Doran, $1.50), a play 
in four acts by Arnold Bennett gives entertainment to the reader 
who can make up a little “stock company” out of his own 
imagination. It speaks out many clever lines of repartee, though 
not so piquant as such things in Pinero, nor so forcefully as Ber- 
nard Shaw presents his “quips and quiddities.” English 
“society ” in its ennui is satirized at several points. Procopo, a 
sort of “left-over” from Spiritist mouthings, ought to read a 
little lesson to correct our American credulity in “ psycho-physi- 
cal phenomena.”——In an “ Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1920” (Small, Maynard), Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite—to 
borrow a phrase from the race-track—“ runs true to form.” His 
sympathies are wide, his selective faculty judicious: he welcomes 
le point du jour of a new writer as well as the achievements of 
older craftsmen en pleine lumiére. Here enters an aspiration, 
“ devoutly to be wished,” that Mr. Braithwaite could locate some 
of the worthy verses, poems many of them, which find their 
birth and burial in the corners of country newspapers. But to 
give account of these mute inglorious Miltons would require a 
staff of assistants on an anthology—Laura Wolcott gives some 
interesting travel sketches in “ Maddalena’s Day” (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, $1,50). Some of them are told in quaint and 


pleasing style, others are up-to-date impressions of homely peo- 
ple in foreign lands. 
small volume. 


There is much real literature in this 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Fifteenth-Century Villagers 


Cee social students can always read with great profit 
books which give a faithful picture of the life lead by the 
villagers and burghers of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
Whatever will bring vividly before us again the true character 
of the medieval craft gilds, for example, and whatever will 
make us realize better the large share that the Catholic Faith 
had in the daily life, say, of the men and women who dwelt in 
the towns and villages of fifteenth-century England should be 
eagerly welcomed by Catholic social students of today. It is 
chiefly by the study of such books as Cardinal Gasquet’s 
“Parish Life in Medieval England” and his “Eve of the 
Reformation,” Father Husslein’s “ Democratic Industry,” H. F. 
Westlake’s “The Parish Gilds of Medieval Fngland,” Lugo 
Brentano’s “ History and Development of Gilds” and the second 
volume of Janssen’s “ History of the German People” that our 
sociologists can get an adequate idea of what an immense 
economic and social disaster was the religious upheaval caused 
by Martin Luther and his imitators. For the heresiarchs of the 
sixteenth century not only rent asunder the seamless robe of 
Christian unity, which many well-meaning non-Catholics of 
today are trying the wrong way to make whole again, but the 
first Protestants by plundering the Church, robbing the poor, 
and ruining the gild system, completely disorganized the social 
and economic life of Europe, made way for the royal despots 
of the sixteenth and _ seventeenth centuries, created in 
countries like England the rapacious “new nobility” and pre- 
pared the way for the “poor laws,” which made indigence a 
crime, and substituted for the Church’s motherly care of Christ's 
poor the State’s heartless “ relief system.” 


Two New Books. 


WO valuable additions to the list of books mentioned above 
are Edwin Benson’s “Life in a Medieval City” (Mac- 
millan) and “Old Village Life” (Dutton) by the Rev. P. F. 
Ditchfield, M.A.,. two non-Catholic authors who write, as a 
rule, with remarkable sympathy and understanding about the 
customs, usages and manner of life which prevailed in England 
long before the name of Protestant was ever heard of. 
his readers an idea of how the medieval burghers lived, Mr. 
Benson offers them an excellent study of the city of York as it 
was in the fifteenth century. He first describes the city’s advan- 
tageous geographical and military position at the junction of 
the Ouse and the Foss, making it the natural center of the 
North of England, and the halfway house between London 
and Edinburgh, shows how great was York’s ecclesiastical im- 
portance, for the city has been since 735 the see of an arch- 
bishop, who is the metropolitan of the North. It was graced 
by the massive and beautiful Minster of St. Peter, 500 feet long, 
with a central tower 200 feet high, and its magnificent choir 
with the marvelous east window: the completed edifice, though 
parts of it were built at different times, possessing a “ felici- 
tous unity of general design, and a perfectly wonderful diver- 
sity of sectional design.” Then there was the Minster’s coun- 
terpart, the Benedictine Abbey of St. Mary, but little inferior 
in magnificence to the Cathedral. The Dominicans, the Car- 
melites, the Augustinians and the Franciscans early had their 
Friaries in York, the Benedictine nuns had the Priory of St. 
Clement, there were more than fifty parish churches and chapels, 
and in addition the hospitals which the Sisters managed, besides 
the numerous convents full of nuns. 
Mr. Benson’s little book gives a vivid picture of how univer- 
sally the Catholic Faith pervaded the lives of medieval York’s 
citizens. He writes: 


The Church came into the people’s life daily. The citi- 
zen could not walk away from his home without seeing a 
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church, and meeting a priest or a friar. He attended the 

Church services and fulfilled his religious duties. Baptism, 

marriage, death, illness, public rejoicing, soldiering, dramatic 

entertainments, the language of daily life—all these bore the 
stamp of the Church. The very days of relief from work 
were holy days, feast days in the Church’s calendar. Tak- 
ing part in the public processions on Corpus Christi Day, 

a great annual holiday, was a religious exercise; at the same 

time this day was devoted especially to entertainment. 

Wills of the century show that the citizens lived as relig- 

iously as formerly. 

All the city’s educational work was done by the Church. 
Boys were taught at such institutions as St. Leonard’s Grammar 
School, the girls at the convents, and at St. Peter’s School, those 
were educated who were to be scholars and men of influence. 
The poor, of course, were well taken care of by the monasteries 
and hospitals. We know that in the Middle Ages, pauperism 
was unknown. Within the limits of a Christian parish, in those 
days, no one had to go without food and lodging. It is com- 
puted that “Of all the Church property in England, one-third 
was devoted to the care of the accidental poor.” 


THE GILps. 
R. BENSON’S pages on York’s business life and the cnar- 
4 acter of the gilds are particularly informing. Nearly all 


the workmen of the city were freemen and belonged to trade 
gilds which were governed by strict laws. The author writes: 


Thus, rules were laid down as to the terms of admission 
of men to the practise of a trade; the government of the 
gild and the meetings of the members and ruling commit- 
tees; the moral standard of the members in their work and 
trafficking; the payments of masters to workers; the prices 
of goods to be sold to the public or other trades; the rates 
of fines and the amount of confiscations inflicted on those 
who broke the rules of their gild; the terms on which 
strangers, English and foreign, were to be allowed to pursue 
their trade in the city; whether Sunday trading was to be 
permitted or not; the duties of the searchers; everything 
incident to the share of the gild in the city’s production of 
pageant plays. here was a social side to the gilds. 
This appeared in the public processions and the perform- 
ances of plays, the morality and mystery plays of medieval 
England. There was also a strong religious side to the 
gilds. The processions and plays were fundamentally relig- 
ious. The Church’s festivals were recognized as holidays. 
Much money was given and bequeathed for the foundation 
of chantries, which with their priests have their place also 
in the educational life of the city. 


ENGLISH VILLAGE LIFE. 


. errey Mr. Ditchfield’s book treats of “Old Village 
Life” in England from the earliest times down to the end 
of the Great War, it is the chapters dealing with the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation period that the Catholic sociologist 
will find most valuable. In this striking passage, for example, 
the author describes the village gilds of the fifteenth century: 


Although the trade gilds were founded to promote the 
welfare of the particular trades, such as the City Companies 
of London, they were deeply religious. They had their 
patron saint; the members met together for worship and 
supported a chaplain; they practised true charity, helping 
their brethren in distress, honoring their funerals, and pray- 
ing for their souls. Religion was the guiding spirit of both. 
In these modern days of Poor Law (usually very poor law), 
Trades Unions, Benefit Societies, County Council Schools, 
and general materialism, religion has no part, or a very 
subordinate part. In former days mutual assistance, the 
aid of the poor, the helpless, the sick, of strangers, pilgrims, 
and prisoners, the burial of the dead, the keeping of schools, 
or of bridges and highways, were all deemed part of Chris- 
tian charity, and formed part of the work the gilds set 
themselves to perform. The full development of gild-life 
belonged to towns where it was fully organized, and every 
kind of gild contributed to the religious and social life of 
the place ‘ 

Equally interesting are Mr. Ditchfield’s pages on the varied 
useful purposes to which the Church and the parish house of 
the village were put to promote the religious and social life of 


the people. 
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A Parnrut ConTRAST. 


In the latter part of his interesting book the author draws a 
telling contrast between the England of the fifteenth century 
and the England of the sixteenth century, saying: 

And then they [the people] learnt of the fall of the monas- 
teries, with all the turmoil and confusion that their suppres- 
sion involved. The monks were great landowners, and the 
abbot and convent were lords of the manors of many a fair 
village. The Church, by its monasteries, controlled a great 
part of the countryside, and its influence extended far and 
wide. It is beyond the purpose of this book to tell the story 
of these religious houses, and the great work they accom- 
plished in promoting the glory of God, in carrying on the 
grand idea of continual worship in the noble buildings they 
erected, the cultivation of learning, both secular and relig- 
ious, the education of youths in their schools, and the duty 
of extending hospitality to all classes. The monks were the 
pioneers in bringing into cultivation waste lands, and were 
the leaders in scientific farming and horticulture. 


From the pillage of the monasteries till the development of 
capitalistic industrialism in the eighteenth century, the lot of the 
British working man grew steadily worse. Early in the last 
century, for example, pharisaical capitalists were urging the 
abolition of Negro slavery, “ while little girls of four and five 
were working for more than twelve hours a day as trappers in 
their mines.” When England lost the Catholic Faith her work- 
ing people lost with it happiness, prosperity, idealism and indi- 
vidual character. In the Middle Ages men were free. Autoc- 
racy, both in industry and government, came in with the Refor- 
mation. “ Liberty is ancient; it is despotism that is modern.” 

Wa tter Dwicnrt, S.J. 


EDUCATION 


Some Smith Bill Figures 

S is well known the Smith bill authorizes an annual appro- 

priation of $100,000,000. I am careful to employ the word 
“authorizes,” for Judge Towner has recently complained of the 
inaccuracy of saying that the bill “appropriates” $100,000,000. 
It does nothing of the kind, holds the learned jurist, since it 
merely “authorizes the appropriation” of that sum, thereby leav- 
ing us in the delightful uncertainty of not knowing whether the 
bill will cost the country $1 per year, plus half a million for cur- 
rent expenses, or only $99,999,999.99.9. The precise manner in 
which either of these amounts is to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities all over the country, elevating the sage-brush school of 
Atizona to the primmest of all prim establishments in New 
England, may likewise be left to the imagination. The Smith 
bill, upon continued examination, reveals new and unsuspected 
uncertainties, but likewise gives proof of the remark made by 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, that it could not be 
cruder had it been drawn with the express purpose of inviting 
criticism. 

But whatever its known and unsuspected excellencies, the 
Smith bill is going to cost something. We rarely get something 
for nothing, and while this bill may be a joke, in these days we 
must pay even for very poor specimens of alleged humor. I 
know there are finely strung individuals whose very over-souls 
shudder and surge at the attempt to discuss finances in connec- 
tion with public education. A Rochester editor recently char- 
acterized me as an un-American tax-dodger for daring to raise 
the question. As if any man could dodge taxes even if he 
wished to indulge in that form of gymnastics! But education 
costs money, and as we in the end pay the piper, it may be well 
to inquire, first, whether he be a good piper or only an amateur, 
and next, how much he requires for his piping. We can have 
all the social legislation we want, if we pay for it; but, as a New 
York Congressman remarked the other day, if we keep adding 
to this legislation the only way of paying will be by a Federal tax 
on all incomes down to $1,000. The man who “ never worries 
about what things cost” is usually a shiftless, disorderly fellow 
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An economist well known to the readers of America, Mr, M. 
P. Connery, in a letter published in the Providence Journal for 
March 14, comments with pertinence and force on the “ Southern 
poverty” theory. “ There are more impoverished people in the 
North,” he writes, “than comprise the total population of the 
South; people who cannot afford to pay for what they want for 

themselves, let alone pay 
what a_ bureaucratic 


with more than an even chance of ending his days in the poor- 
house. The personal rule is applicable, in its measure, to national 
expenditures. If we have not worried about finance in the past, 
our insouciance is one reason why the Secretary of the Treasury 
is laying plans to collect a minimum of about seventeen billion 
dollars from you and me in the next thirty months. And we 
shall be more than for- 
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a Negro. But mobs are by the Department of Commerce, Bureaut of Census ernmer? purposes, and 
not confined to the South. cannet mean anything else. 


Therefore the Federal gov- 








ernment, assessing the entire country for the costs, should take 
charge of the police force in Chicago and East St. Louis, Illinois, 
and in Duluth in the imperial State of Minnesota, where the 
Negro seems to be recarded, of late, in a very un-Uncle Tomi-'ike 
manner. Economically, the “ fifty-fifty plan” is a fraud; consti- 
tutionally, if one may invoke the authority of a joke, it is impos- 
sible. Once we admit, outside the cases specified in the Constitu- 
tion, that the Federal Government may assume a function which 
x State refuses to exercise «r which is exercised badly, we may 
as well tear up the Constitution, and plainly admit that the Ame-;- 
ican plan has failed and that we need a dictator at Wasiington. 


Whatever form they take 


in their ‘mposition, they must be borne by the consumer, that is, 
mainly oy the working me: and fighting men of the community. 
It is well they shculd have this fact brought home to them, and 
not too much disguised by the form in which taxes are imposed.” 


(Italics inserted.) 


“Perhaps,” adds Mr. Connery, alluding to a local contro- 
versy, “Dr. Thomas has been laboring under the delusion that 
the Smith-Towner schools were to be subsidized by the wealthy.” 


They are not. 


The money for this experiment in Prussianism is 


to be taken, mainly, from the pockets of the poor. 


Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


Tenth Anniversary of 
Mount Manresa 
5 es opening of the House of Retreats at Mount Manresa, 
Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island N. Y., on April 1, for 
spring and summer work, marks the tenth anniversary of 
the establishment of this successful center of lay activities. 
, The retreats are given under the auspices of the Laymen’s 
League, which itself was founded just ten years ago in the 
city of New York. Its first purpose is the formation of a mili- 
tant lay apostolate by means of annual retreats for Catholic 
laymen. It then aims to actualize the principles inculcated in 
the Spiritual Exercises by concerted social study and social 
enterprise. Hence besides its House of Retreats the League 
conducts a School of Social Studies in the Assembly Room 
of the fifth floor of the World Building in New York. This 
school, in turn, carries on extension work by small social study 
groups under the general supervision of a group director. Such 
groups consist of men or women only, or of both combined. 
Finally, a social lecture bureau, connected with the retreat work, 
gives scope for a wider dissemination of the sound principles 
and the living truths of the Spiritual Exercises. Full informa- 
tion concerning these activities can be obtained from the office 
of the Laymen’s League, Room 408, World Building, New 
York, N. w, 


Diamond Jubilee of 
Great Moralist 
ATHOLIC priests and seminarians the world over will be 
interested in the announcement brought by the Jnnsbruck 
Correspondenzblatt that the famous moralist, Father Noldin, 
S.J. celebrated the diamond jubilee of his priesthood on 
March 31, 1921. Countless priests have reason to recall with 
gratitude the help he has afforded them in their pastoral life 
and duties. Jerome Noldin was born at Salurn, in the Tyrol, 
January 30, 1838, and was ordained to the priesthood in 1861. 
He began his career as a seminary professor at Innsbruck in 
1885. His practical learning and classroom experience were 
soon to be made available to many. thousands far beyond the 
reach of his voice by his excellent volumes on moral theology. 
He is well known, too, for his book on the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, which has been translated into English from the 
original German. He is at present stationed at Freinberg in 
Linz, Austria. He is still in good health and was able to 
offer up the Holy Sacrifice on the sixtieth anniversary of his 
priesthood. His many friends will not fail to remember him 
at the altar. 


Is There “ War” 

in Ireland? 
FQ. HE editor of the Catholic Herald of India, whose utterances 
on the Irish question are remarkably just and discerning, 
thus discusses in the issue for February 2, England’s hypocritical 
inconsistency regarding the nature of the disturbances in Ireland: 


If it is war—and Mr. Lloyd George has declared it is— 
then let it be war, with its international code of honor, not 
with Reuter’s code,—with its restrictions as well as with its 
freedom. At present, it is considered fair to seize Irish 
hostages and place them on motor-lorries so that they be 
the first to suffer in case of attack; yet it was not considered 
fair when the Germans adopted the same method of self- 
protection. In the war of 1870, the Germans placed French 
hostages on their engines as a protection against franc-tireurs, 
a measure of which Hall in his “ International Law” re- 
marked as follows: 

“The order was universally reprobated and jusily repro- 
bated on the ground that it violated the principle which 
denies to a belligerent any further power than that of keep- 
ing his hostage in confinement.” Irish soldiers are called by 
Reuter “assassins in khaki,” yet they have invariably treated 
sritish hostages well. . 


vote 


April 2, 1921 
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Then again General Strickland has decided that “in case 
of ambush, certain houses in the vicinity should be destroyed, 
as the inhabitants are bound to have known of the ambush 
and the attack on the military parties.” 

Apart from tke flagrant injustice of this measure, England 
signed the prohibitions sanctioned at the last Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 as binding on all the signatory powers, and 
one of the rules,of article 26 forbids “to force non-com- 
batants to give information about plans, etc., of their army.” 

One hears among the public the most extraordinary eva- 
sions. “The Irish are wrong.” But somebody is wrong in 
every war; besides, the Hague Convention never con- 
templated a war in which both are right, neither did it mean 
to impose all the restrictions on the party that is wrong, and 
allow all the liberties to the party that is right. England 
signed for both. “ This is not war, as the Irish are rebels.” 
Now Mr. Lloyd George calls it “ war” and the Irish call it 
“war,” then who else is a better judge? If both choose to 
call it war, let both adopt the code of war. 

“Oh! but that is what the Irish don’t; their war is only 
guerilla; they ambush the British soldiers.” So did the 
Boers, and we still call the conflict “the Boer War.” Be- 
sides, every war is guerilla warfare. We have long ago 
given up the system of parading before the enemy before 
having a shot at him. 


In the same number the Catholic Herald’s London corres- 
pondent indignantly characterizes as “Hunnism,” the British 
army's outrages on the privacy of Irish nuns, citing as a case 
in point the nocturnal invasion of the Marie Réparatrice Convent 
in Dublin during Christmas week. He writes: 

The military arrived after midnight and battered on the 
door. When the Rev. Mother and some of the nuns came 
down, to save the door from being battered in, they were 
told that a search must be made to see if men were con- 
cealed in the house. The Rev. Mother pointed out in vain 
that men were never allowed in the convent; all the sleeping 
chambers were searched, however, although thanks to an 
officer in charge, the men behaved decently and no raid was 
made on convent property. Nevertheless the nuns were 
greatly alarmed and troubled by such a visitation. Needless 
to say no one was found in the convent and no incriminating 
papers. 

The bitter memory of deeds like the foregoing will probably 
make it impossible for Catholic Ireland to submit to English rule. 





Apprehensive of American 
Commercial Growth 

SUBJECT greatly troubling the peace of mind of mot a 
few English writers is the commercial expansion of the 
United States. A recent contributor to the London Fortnightly 
Review fears that Great Britain may become another Belgium 
in comparison with the United States. He even intimates that as 
the Phoenician capital was transferred from Asia Minor to 

Carthage, so the British capital may in time be removed to 

Montreal or elsewhere. 

‘ The gigantic growth of the American export trade is not 
merely transitory. IJt is not merely a mushroom growth due 
to the war, as has frequently been asserted, but seems likely 
to be permanent. The assumption that America is likely to 
become a more and more powerful competitor in the world 
trade in manufactured goods is greatly strengthened if we 
look at the export figures of certain American non-war 
goods, in the production and sale of which the United States 
experience the keenest and the most effective competition of 
other nations. In selling their cotton goods abroad, the 
Americans have to meet the keen competition of England and 
Japan, and in exporting silk manufactures the Americans 
have to compete with the powerful silk industries of France, 
Italy and Japan. 

As a typical instance he alludes to our export of cotton manu- 
facture which has steadily grown from $31,878 in 1909 to $169,- 
378,223 in 1918; and to the export of silk manufacture which 
increased with the same steadiness from $847,894 in 1909 to 
$12,140,750. The statistics of these industries are quoted by 
him because there was no question here, he believes, of any 
direct stimulus owing to the war. He therefore sees in vision 
the day when Americans may become “not only the world’s 
manufacturers, but the world’s merchants, shippers and bankers.” 








